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Foreword 

The conflict with the Axis Powers confronted the United States Army with 
problems on a scale never faced before — problems as great in administration, 
training, supply, and logistics as in strategy and tactics. THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY IN WORLD WAR II sets forth in detail the nature of the problems faced, 
the methods used to solve them, and the mistakes made as well as the success 
achieved. The object is to provide a work of reference for military and civilian 
students as well as a record of achievements which deserve an honorable place in 
the pages of history. Its value to the thoughtful citizen as an aid to his compre- 
hension of basic problems of national security has been a major consideration. 
Its preparation has also been prompted by the thought that in a faithful and 
comprehensive record all who participated in the Army’s vast effort would find 
a recognition merited by their service and sacrifice. 

The advantage to the Army and the scholar has been the decisive factor in 
proceeding with the least possible delay to the publication of such a series. No 
claim is made that it constitutes a final history. Many years will pass before the 
record of the war can be fully analyzed and appraised. In presenting an organized 
and documented narrative at this time, the Historical Division of the War Depart- 
ment has sought to furnish the War Department and the Army schools an early 
account of the experience acquired, and to stimulate further research by provid- 
ing scholars with a guide to the mountainous accumulation of records produced 
by the war. 

The decision to prepare a comprehensive account of military activities was 
made early in the war. Trained historians were assigned to the larger units of the 
Army and War Department to initiate the work of research, analysis, and writing. 
The results of their work, supplemented by additional research in records not 
readily available during the war, are presented in this series. The general plan 
provides for a division into subseries dealing with the War Department, the 
Army Air, Ground, and Service Forces, the technical services, and the theaters 
of operations. This division conforms to the organization of the Army during 
World War II and, though involving some overlapping in subject matter, has the 
advantage of presenting a systematic account of developments in each major field 




of responsibility as well as the points of view of the particular commands. The 
plan also includes volumes on such topics as statistics, order of battle, military 
training, the Women’s Army Corps, and other subjects that transcend the limits 
of studies focused on an agency or command. The whole project is oriented 
toward an eventual summary and synthesis. 

The studies in this volume were written during the war in the Historical 
Section of Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, where the authors had free 
access to the records and experience of the command. The Historical Division 
of the War Department has confined material changes to such additions of in- 
formation, approved by the authors, as seemed necessary to round out the picture 
presented. The full and frank presentation of the wartime point of view of the 
Army Ground Forces, which has not been affected by the changes made, is 
regarded as one of the most valuable features of this particular series of studies. 
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Preface 

In the series of historical studies of the Army Ground Forces, 1942-45, a 
volume previously published, The Organization of Ground Combat Troops, 
deals with policies governing the number, size, composition, and equipment of 
the ground combat units in World War II. This volume centers on training, the 
principal mission of the Army Ground Forces. Since the obtaining of qualified 
personnel proved to be basic to the fulfillment of this mission, the first three 
studies deal with the procurement of enlisted men and officers possessed of the 
qualities and aptitudes desired for service in ground combat. The three studies 
which follow discuss the policies and problems involved in the training of indi- 
viduals, enlisted and commissioned, for their special functions in ground combat 
— a responsibility which the Commanding General of the Army Ground Forces 
received in March 1942 as successor to the chiefs of the statutory arms. The last 
four studies in the volume deal with the training of units, which the Army 
Ground Forces regarded as its principal and most urgent task. 

The preparation for combat of a large force of combined arms, rather than 
school or replacement training, was the aspect of the mission of the Army Ground 
Forces to which initial priority was given by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, its com- 
mander until July 1944. The consequence was an emphasis on the field training 
of units, particularly of divisions. The building and training of infantry divisions 
and related activities are described in this volume. Other volumes will deal with 
such phases of training as the preparation for combat of special types of divisions, 
the maneuvers of corps and armies, and combined air-ground training. 

In general, the principle governing the historical program of the Army 
Ground Forces was to concentrate on accomplishing what probably could not be 
done as well, if at all, after the war. Concretely, this meant exploiting the advan- 
tages of access to the records while these were being made, and of access to the 
officers of the command while the problems they faced and the solutions pro- 
posed were in the foreground of their thought and interest. The subjects chosen 
for intensive study reflect the major activities and problems of the Army Ground 
Forces. Inevitably this choice made the survey a study of high command and not 
of tactical units or of the establishments concerned with individual training. 
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The object has been to state not only what was done but also why the 
actions recorded were taken and what lessons were learned. The judgments 
expressed on military matters are those of the officers concerned. The function 
conceived as proper for the historians was to search out and state the facts which 
seemed to have a bearing on the major problems, proposals, and decisions of the 
Army Ground Forces, in the belief that in this context of facts the decisions of its 
commanders and the consequences of these decisions could best be understood. 
Research was carried beyond the records of AGF headquarters only so far as 
seemed necessary to explain the particular views and decisions of the commanders 
and staff of Army Ground Forces. The main effort was concentrated on exploring 
and setting forth the facts known to the headquarters at the time when 
action was recommended or taken. It is recognized that a knowledge of other 
facts will probably be needed to arrive at balanced judgments of its recommenda- 
tions and decisions — a knowledge attainable only when the history of the part 
played by other agencies of the War Department and the Army has been 
written. 

The first study in this volume was prepared by Dr. Robert R. Palmer, now 
Professor of History in Princeton University; the second, by Dr. Palmer and 
Maj. William R. Keast, now Assistant Professor of English in the University of 
Chicago; the third, by Dr. Palmer in collaboration with Major Keast; the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth, by Major Keast; and the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, by 
Maj. Bell I. Wiley, now Professor of History in Louisiana State University. All 
were prepared in the AGF Historical Section, of which the undersigned was 
chief. The members of the Historical Section received invaluable advice and col- 
laboration from the officers of Headquarters, Army Ground Forces. In particular, 
the studies in this volume owe much to the unfailing interest and helpfulness of 
Maj. Gen. James G. Christiansen, Chief of Staff of the Army Ground Forces. 

Materials obtained from records and interviews in AGF headquarters were 
supplemented by observations and interviews in the field. Wherever testimony 
has been used the officers who gave it are named in the footnotes. No attempt is 
made here to include a complete list of those whose advice and comments, fre- 
quently sought, were freely given. For Major Wiley’s studies such a list would 
include many officers and enlisted men of the 63d, 65th, 69th, 75th, 84th, 86th, 
92d, 94th, and 95th Divisions. As the 65th was the last division activated, and as 
the period of its training paralleled the preparation of Major Wiley’s study of 
divisional training, he visited it three times, at well-spaced intervals, and on each 
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visit interviewed representative officers from the division commander down to 
platoon leaders. 

The studies have been materially strengthened by editorial revision in the 
Historical Division of the War Department. This revision was carried out by 
Dr. Rudolph A. Winnacker, Chief of the Editorial Branch, Dr. Stetson Conn, 
Dr. Albert K. Weinberg, and other members of the editorial staff. Dr. Conn’s 
assistance proved especially helpful in the revision and correction of statistical 
data to the extent permitted by figures now available. Dr. Weinberg rounded out 
some of the studies by incorporating material from related AGF monographs, in 
particular from the “History of the Replacement and School Command,” pre- 
pared by Capt. William H. Willis. Maj. Ulysses G. Lee of the Historical Division 
contributed to the first study a section on Negro troops. Mr. W. Brooks Phillips 
performed the difficult task of providing a full index for the volume. To all those 
who have rendered assistance, the authors acknowledge their indebtedness. 

At the end of the volume certain aids to the reader will be found : a glossary 
of the numerous abbreviations which appear in the text and tables ; a footnote 
guide explaining the system of documentation; a bibliographical note to guide 
future students of the subjects treated through the archival materials used; and, 
at the end of the bibliographical note, a list of the studies prepared or initiated by 
the Historical Section of the Army Ground Forces during the war. 
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April 1947 
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Colonel, ORC 
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I. The Classification of 
Enlisted Personnel 



The armed forces of the United States at their peak strength during World 
War II numbered approximately 12,350,000. The Army’s share of this total was 
roughly 8,300,000, of which about 7,300,000 were enlisted men. Another volume 
of this series has described the problems attending the allocation to ground 
combat units of an adequate proportion of the mobilized manpower. 1 Of equal 
concern to the Army Ground Forces was the quality of these men with respect to 
their basic aptitudes for service in the ground arms. 

Even if these basic aptitudes had been firmly established by the system of 
classifying the Army’s quota of the national manpower, not all of those found 
to possess them could have been assigned to the Army Ground Forces. The com- 
peting demands of the Air Forces for men with combat aptitudes and of both the 
Air and Service Forces for men with technical qualifications had to be met also. 
The supply necessary to meet all demands having quickly been found inadequate, 
priorities were established. In 1942 it was deemed necessary to give the Army Air 
Forces first call on the Army’s quota of men in the highest brackets of general 
military aptitude. By the end of 1943 the operation of this priority and of other 
factors had reduced to a dangerously low level the number of men allotted to the 
Ground Forces who seemed likely to perform effectively in combat. In 1944 
priority as between Air and Ground Forces was reversed, and the system of 
classification was revised to select more effectively for ground combat service the 
types of men who had an aptitude for such service. 

The present study approaches the problem from the point of view of the 
Army Ground Forces, the major command responsible for the training of 
ground combat troops in World War II. It presents an analysis of the effects pro- 
duced by the system of assignment used in 1942 and 1943, reviews the efforts and 
proposals which were made to obtain a larger share of men of the type needed to 
meet the requirements of ground combat in modern war, and describes the 
results of these efforts. An attempt has been made to indicate why certain efforts 
and proposals failed or were overruled, but in general only insofar as the reasons 

1 See "Mobilization o£ the Ground Army,” in UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II: THE 
ARMY GROUND FORCES, The Organization of Ground Combat Troops (Washington, 1947). 
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were known at Headquarters, Army Ground Forces. The views presented can be 
fully appraised only when the whole picture of the war effort has been more fully 
developed. 

Although many in the armed forces seem at first to have shared the 
prevalent optimism regarding the abundance of the resources of the Nation 
both in materiel and personnel, the War Department had in practice recognized 
the necessity of using the existing aptitudes of its quota of manpower econom- 
ically. It had built up, with the advice of experts in psychology and personnel 
management, a complex system of classification and assignment to make maxi- 
mum use of civilian skills and personal aptitudes . 2 Its system made provision for 
specialists and administrative and clerical personnel. Its scheme of classification 
recognized differences in age, physical hardihood, mental endowment, educa- 
tion, occupational skill, and capacity for assuming responsibility, with the object 
of adapting these various personal aptitudes to military requirements. The pur- 
poses of the system, in ascending order of importance, were to maintain morale by 
giving men suitable assignments; to simplify, hasten, and economize the training 
effort; and to organize the available manpower in such a way as to deliver in the 
shortest time the maximum force against the enemy. 



The Need for High-Grade Personnel in Ground Combat 

Ground combat in World War II required complex skills, which were in 
large part technical. Even in the Infantry, the ground arm requiring the least 
technical training, the private had to understand the use of a dozen weapons. 
He had to acquire at least an elementary knowledge of many things besides: 
camouflage and concealment; mine removal and the detection of booby traps; 
patrolling, map reading, and combat intelligence; recognition of American, 
Allied, and enemy aircraft, armored vehicles, and other equipment; the use and 
disposal of captured equipment; the processing of prisoners of war; first aid, 
field sanitation, and maintenance of life and health out of doors over long periods 
and under conditions of extreme difficulty. Thus the trained ground soldier was, 
on the basis of military instead of civilian skills, almost as much a specialist as 
anyone in the Army. Moreover, the knowledge and skills which the infantryman 
might need in battle were such that they could not be reduced to an anticipated 

* See the articles by Walter V. Bingham, Chief Psychologist, Personnel Procedure Section, the Adjutant 
General’s Office, in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, March 1942, pp. 18—28, 
Harper’s, September 1942, pp. 432-40, and Science, September 29, 1944, pp. 275-80. 
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routine. He had to know how to play his part under conditions of strain and 
confusion in the teamwork of squad and platoon, coordinating the various 
infantry weapons in a tactics of fire and movement. The mobile tactics and open 
formations of World War II demanded the greatest possible physical vigor and 
mental alertness in individual combat soldiers and required strong powers of 
leadership in commanders, even in units as small as the squad. The intelligence, 
skill, and stamina of semi-isolated riflemen and small-unit commanders were to 
determine not only individual survival on the battlefield but also in many cases 
the outcome of battle. 

Although these facts were appreciated increasingly as the war proceeded, 
they were recognized from the beginning. In March 1942, when the Army 
Ground Forces was established, G-3 of the War Department General Staff 
endorsed the following public statement emphasizing the importance of having 
a high grade of personnel in ground combat units : 3 

The increased tempo of war today, its rapid changes in local situations, and the great 
spaces it covers make it impossible for commanders to control the detailed action of sub- 
ordinate units. Hence the accomplishment of the will of the commander depends, in final 
analysis, upon the ability of subordinates to make the proper decisions in unpredictable 
situations on the battlefield. These decisions require sound judgment and initiative — qualities 
which must be carefully developed and fostered in the training of every individual. 

Yet the quality of manpower in the ground arms, when mobilization was 
nearly completed in the latter part of 1943, compared unfavorably with that of 
other elements of the Army. A sample consisting of 12,000 combat soldiers proved 
to be below the Army average in height, in weight, in intelligence, and in edu- 
cation. The infantrymen examined averaged over half an inch shorter and six 
pounds lighter than the average for the Army. 4 

The ground combat arms had failed to receive a proportionate share of the 
high-quality men assigned by reception centers to the major Army commands. 
During the representative year of 1943, about 2,600,000 men were processed by 
the Army at reception centers and assigned to the arms and services. About 40 
percent of these men were sent to the ground combat arms. But only 34 percent 
of the men graded highest in intelligence and aptitude (AGCT Classes I and II) 
were so assigned, while 44 percent of those graded lowest (AGCT Classes IV 

a Lt B. N. Harlow (Bureau of Public Relations, War Department), “Training for Military Service,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, March 1942, pp, 29-49. Stated by the 
editors to have been written in collaboration with G—3, WDGS. 

4 AGF memo for G— 1 WD, 1 1 Nov 43, sub: Improvement of the Morale, Efficiency, and Effectiveness 
of Inf. 000.7/22 (Inf Prog). 
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and V) went to the ground combat arms. 5 Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, Command- 
ing General of the Army Ground Forces, felt very strongly on this matter. He 
came increasingly to believe that American soldiers were sustaining avoidable 
casualties and perhaps taking longer than necessary to win the war, because the 
men assigned to ground combat units did not represent a fair cross section of the 
nation’s manpower. 



The Army Classification System and 
the Army Ground Forces 



There were various reasons for the relatively inferior quality of the human 
raw material made available to the ground combat arms during the first two 
years of the war. One was the absence of a central system of personnel classifica- 
tion and assignment for the Army and Navy as a whole. Another was, from the 
viewpoint of the Army Ground Forces, the shortcomings of the Army’s own 
system of classification. 

Underlying Selective Service was the idea that the military authorities could 
best determine where a man might most effectively serve, and that individuals 
should patriotically abstain from volunteering for this or that branch of the 
service. In fact, however, the Navy and the Marine Corps obtained their personnel 
entirely from volunteers until the end of 1942. They also procured a large propor- 
tion of their officers by granting commissions to civilians prior to training, largely 
on the basis of educational background. This practice contrasted with the Army 
system, in which most men went through basic training as enlisted men before 
they could become eligible as officer candidates. Direct commissioning of civilians 
by the Army, though practiced on a fairly large scale in the early period of 
mobilization, did not ordinarily affect men liable for Selective Service and was 
not used to obtain officers for combat assignments. But by voluntarily enlisting or 
by accepting a commission in the Navy or the Marines, many thousands of men 
of the finest physical types, and of a high degree of education and personal 
initiative, remained outside the operations of Selective Service and hence outside 
the Army. Not all of these men were used for combat duty by the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. 

The Army classification system, designed to determine where men could 
serve most effectively, therefore applied to a group which, in its top strata, was 



"These percentages were compiled from statistics of the AGO Classification and Replacement Branch, 
reports on Forms XOC-62, 63, 64. For a detailed breakdown of the 1943 statistics see Table No. 3 . 
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less than representative of the national manpower. In addition, some of the best 
men received by the Army were not subject to normal classification. Until the 
end of 1942 the Army also accepted men of draft age as volunteers and permitted 
them to select their own branch of the service. In 1942 only about 5 percent of the 
volunteers chose the Infantry or Armored Force. 6 The overwhelming majority 
chose the Air Corps. They reached Army reception centers preclassified — ear- 
marked for the Air Corps by their own wish. Only high-type men could qualify. 
By no means all were employed by the Army Air Forces on combat or flying 
duty. 7 

The Navy, the Marines, and the Army Air Forces therefore had the character 
of hand-picked organizations, a character preserved to a large extent by the Navy 
and the Marine Corps even after their resort to the draft (because of differences 
in induction standards), and by the Army Air Forces even though a large 
proportion of its personnel was obtained by nonvoluntary methods. 

The Army classification system applied to the great bulk of men received 
by the Military Establishment during the war. Classification began on induction 
and followed the enlisted man through his military career, changing as he 
changed. Assignment and reassignment reflected the successive decisions of clas- 
sifying officers. For most men the classification and corresponding assignment 
made at the time of induction determined their subsequent careers in the Army. 
Men were classified in three ways — by physical capacity, by intellectual capacity, 
and by occupational skill. 

Classification and assignment within the Army by physical capacity was very 
broad. For induction, detailed and fairly high physical standards, including 
psychiatric standards, were prescribed. 8 Once in the Army, men were classified 
on simple lines. Whereas the British and German Armies recognized several 
grades of physical capacity, according to muscular strength, endurance, agility, 

0 “Armistice Day Address by Lt Gen L. ]. McNair, 1 1 Nov 42,” p. 5. AWC Library, Collection of 
McNair Speeches. 

7 The Air Corps is the permanent statutory organization of the air arm of the Military Establishment 
and is the principal component of the Army Air Forces. During World War II the strength of the Air Corps 
was 80 percent or more of the total strength of the Army Air Forces, the remainder being made up of 
various services and arms attached to the Air Forces. The preferential rules of 1942-43 discussed in the 
following pages applied to all men assigned to the Army Air Forces and shipped directly from reception 
centers to AAF basic training centers. Such men were actually members of the Air Corps; this study, 
however, follows the customary war and postwar practice of referring to them as personnel of the Army 
Air Forces. 

8 WD Mobilization Regulations (MR) 1-9, as amended. 
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coordination, and other criteria, and assigned men to positions making corre- 
sponding demands on physique, the United States Army recognized only one 
category of general service and one category of limited service. In July 1943 
limited service was abolished as a category in classification. Physical grounds for 
assignment thereafter depended on individual cases rather than on types. The 
great majority of men qualified for general service. General-service men were 
assigned to units irrespective of finer physical gradations, largely on the basis of 
occupational skill. Consequently the question whether, in a given unit, a man 
would engage in hand-to-hand fighting, march long distances on foot, carry a 
heavy pack, or go without sleep and food counted very little in his original assign- 
ment. Modifications in this system were introduced in 1944, too late to affect the 
bulk of the Army. 

Classification by intellectual capacity was more precise. 9 For this purpose 
inductees were given an Army General Classification Test (AGCT) designed 
to measure ability to learn. The confusion of AGCT scores with concepts of 
“I.Q.” or “mental age” was forbidden by the War Department. The AGCT 
measured a compound of native endowments and of the effects of schooling and 
social experience, amounting to “intelligence” in the popular and practical sense 
in which it was useful to the Army. Scores were so arranged that 100 represented 
the expected median of all men tested. Numerical scores were grouped into five 
classes, of which Class I represented the men of highest intelligence and Class V 
the lowest. To qualify as an officer candidate a man had to fall in Class I or II. 
Class II was also the main source of good noncommissioned officers. Other things 
being equal (which they were not), all arms and services were to receive the 
same proportionate distribution of men in the five AGCT classes. 

Of all provisions of the classification system those concerned with occupa- 
tional skills were the most elaborate and the most refined. 10 The Army sought to 
meet its needs for specialists with men experienced in related occupations in 
civilian life. The purpose was the very important one of speeding up mobilization 
and training by utilizing the full capacities of the available manpower. Special- 
ists, in this connection, included those pursuing relatively simple trades which 
could be learned in a few weeks or months. The need of the Army for specialists 

*TM 12-260, WD, 31 Dec 42, Personnel Classification Tests. 

10 (1) AR 615— 26, 15 Sep 42, sub: EM: Index and Specifications for Civ and Mil Occupational 
Specialists. (2) TM 12-426, WD, 1 Jul 44, sub: Civ Occupational Classification and Enl Pers. (3) WD 
Classification Memos, especially No. 9, t 8 May 42, and No. 10, 1 Aug 42. 
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was made clear to the public, especially in the period before the declaration of 
war, when the distastefulness of compulsory military training could be relieved 
by pointing out its vocational value. The publicizing of technical requirements 
produced an expectation among many inductees that they could best contribute 
to the war effort by continuing with their usual occupations, somewhat modified, 
in the Army. The satisfaction or disappointment of these expectations became an 
important factor in morale. 

To effect proper classification on all jobs performed by enlisted men, called 
“military occupational specialties” (MOS’s) , were given “specification serial num- 
bers” (SSN’s) on a scale from ooi to 999. Numbers below 500 designated mili- 
tary jobs having corresponding occupations in civilian life, such as Automobile 
Mechanic, 014, or Clerk-Typist, 405. Numbers above 500 designated jobs having 
no parallel in civilian life, such as Rifleman, 745, or Antitank Gunner, 6x0. An 
exception in the numbers above 500 was Laborer, 590. A special case was Basic, 
521, since basic privates might be trained for any job as desired by commanders. 

At the reception center the newly inducted man, after an interview, with or 
without vocational tests, was classified according to his occupational experience 
or aptitude. He received the specification serial number most closely correspond- 
ing to his main civilian skill. This number inevitably fell in the group of SSN’s 
below 500. To fill the need for SSN’s above 500 the classifying officer attempted to 
find related civilian trades. A man classified as Steward, 124, might be recom- 
mended for training as Mess Sergeant, 824. But for fighting jobs, such as Rifle- 
man, 745, Tank Driver, 736, or Gunner, 603, there were, of course, no civilian 
equivalents. 

The requirements of the Army, in terms of SSN’s, were formulated primarily 
in unit Tables of Organization (T/O’s), which showed what jobs existed in 
every unit and how many men were needed for each type of job. From the T / O’s 
of all units the Adjutant General’s Office computed “Requirement and Replace- 
ment Rates, Military Specialists.” 11 These were for the guidance of reception 
centers in the assignment of newly inducted men. They converted the needs of 
every type of unit for each SSN into a rate per thousand enlisted men. For 
example, in the infantry regiment, the rate per thousand was 21.3 for cooks 
(SSN 060), 77.0 for light truck drivers (SSN 345), 177.5 for riflemen (SSN 745), 
and 50.7 for automatic riflemen (SSN 746). The Requirement and Replacement 

11 Reissued at fairly long intervals; figures in present paragraph are from issue of WD Memo 
W615-12-43, 28 Jan 43. 
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Rates also included figures for the over-all SSN needs of each arm and service. 
These figures served as a guide in the assignment of newly inducted men to 
replacement training centers. 

The arms and services differed greatly in their needs for military occupa- 
tional specialties. Some had a higher requirement rate than others for SSN’s 
below 500, that is, for men to fill jobs for which there was a civilian counterpart. 
All the services except Military Police had more of such jobs than did any of the 
arms. (See Table No. r.) At one extreme was the Transportation Corps, in which, 



TABLE NO. 1 

Distribution of Enlisted Men per T housand in 
Various Arms and Services, 

28 January 1943 



Arm or Service 


All SSN’s 
below 500* 


SSN 590 
(Laborer) 


SSN 521 
(Basic) 


All Other 
SSN’s 4 


Total 


Transportation 


788 


90 


59 


63 


1,000 


Engineers 


725 


1 


120 


154 


1,000 


Ordnance 


641 


45 


171 


143 


1,000 




579 




107 


3 14 


1,000 


Quartermaster 


466 


268 


121 


145 


1,000 




438 




163 


399 


1,000 


Chemical 


409 


182 


116 


293 


1,000 




347 




111 


542 


1,000 




338 




109 


553 


1,000 


Cavalry 


322 


1 


91 


586 


1,000 


Armored 


253 


3 


89 


655 


1,000 




224 




106 


670 


1,000 




197 




99 


704 


1,000 




164 




104 


732 


1,000 




108 




112 


780 


1,000 


Air Corps 


198 




117 


685 


1,000 



Source: WD Memo W6 1 5- 1 2-43, 28 Jan 43, sub: Reqmt & Repl Rates, Military Specialists 
(1943 Troop Basis). 

a Men with jobs having counterparts in civilian life. 

4 Men with distinctly military jobs, having no civilian counterparts. 
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according to the Requirement and Replacement Rates, 788 out of every 1,000 
enlisted men filled civilian-type jobs (SSN’s below 500), while only 63 were 
engaged in work for which there was no civilian equivalent. In the Infantry, on 
the other hand, only 164 men put of 1,000 (mostly cooks, truck drivers, and radio 
operators) filled civilian-type jobs, and 732 were engaged in exclusively military 
occupations. In general, for the combat arms there was no specific vocational 
preparation in civilian life. In assigning newly inducted men to the combat arms, 
and especially to the Infantry, it was necessary to a large extent either to ignore 
civilian occupation or to assign men who had no established occupation, and 
who therefore, unless lack of established occupation was due to youth, were not 
likely to be the most desirable material. 

Occupational classification, though not adapted primarily to the needs of 
the combat arms, was nevertheless the main basis of assignment. Reception 
centers, in filling requisitions of units or replacement training centers for person- 
nel, supplied specialists in the proportions called for in the Requirement and 
Replacement Rates. For further guidance of the reception centers Army Regula- 
tions 615-26, dated 15 September 1942, offered suggestions for assignment. For 
boilermakers, bricklayers, riveters, and steelworkers, the suggested assignment 
was the Corps of Engineers. For longshoremen it was the Quartermaster Corps. 
Detectives were thought to be peculiarly suitable for the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s Office, and “vice-squad patrolmen” for the Military Police. Miners might 
fit into either the Engineers or the Infantry. Suited for the Infantry primarily, 
according to these suggestions, were a few “specialists” of infrequent occurrence 
in the civilian population, such as parachute jumpers and mountaineers. Book- 
keepers, file clerks, piano tuners, shipping clerks, and teachers were recom- 
mended “for any arm or service.” 12 White-collar workers were not needed by 
the Army in proportion to their frequency in civilian society. They stood, there- 
fore, a somewhat better chance of being assigned to the Infantry than did boiler- 
makers or longshoremen. 

The War Department was aware that civilian vocation was not in itself an 
adequate basis for military assignment. It realized that combat soldiers and com- 
bat leaders must learn their tasks after induction into the Army, regardless of 
previous occupation, and that to become a good soldier or a good leader required 
a considerable degree of intelligence. In March 1942 the Chief Psychologist, 
Personnel Procedures Bureau, Adjutant General’s Office, in discussing the Army 



u AR 615-26, 15 Sep 42, pp. 97ft. 
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classification system, emphasized that men suited for combat positions should 
not be kept blindly at their old trades while in the Army. A master plumber, he 
maintained, would be misused as a plumber if he could become the leader of a 
machine gun squad. 13 A certified public accountant, he added, would be wasted 
in the Finance Department if in fact he had the ability to become the commander 
of a tank destroyer battalion. To keep qualified men from combat or command 
positions was the worst form of “occupational casualty.” 14 

The trouble was that no definite means had been developed to determine a 
man’s potentialities as a fighter or a combat leader. The first principle of the 
system as a system was, after all, to provide men with suitable job experience to 
Army units according to a highly refined scheme of job analysis rooted in Army 
Tables of Organization. A sample study in 1943 indicated that, of enlisted men 
having civilian trades usable by the Army, only 17 percent “were used by the 
Army in some activity different from previous civilian experience.” 15 

The net result was that men having established trades or skills in civilian 
life tended to be assigned to the noncombat elements of the Army. The problem 
of technical training in the Army was thereby simplified, but the problem of 
tactical and combat training was rendered more difficult. Skilled workmen in 
civilian life tended to be men of the higher intelligence levels, with a sense of 
responsibility and initiative, and possessed also of superior physiques. The loss of 
civilian skills to the ground arms was of slight importance, since most skills in 
the ground arms had in any case to be learned after induction; but the loss of the 
type of men who had acquired skills in civilian life left the ground arms with a 
subaverage portion of the available manpower. 

There was one large exception to the placing of primary emphasis on occu- 
pational classification. In assignment to the Army Air Forces, classification by 
intellectual capacity was given precedence. During most of the period of rapid 
mobilization, from early in 1942 to the middle of 1943, the War Department 
ruled that a specified proportion of inductees sent to basic training centers of the 
Army Air Forces should be men scoring over 100 in the AGCT. The proportion 
varied but was always well above that found among inductees as a whole. The 
training program of the Air Forces, largely technical in nature, was simplified 

M But in AR 615—26 plumbers were suggested for assignment to the Engineers or the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

11 W. V. Bingham, “Tie Army Personnel Classification System,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, March 1942, p. 21. 

15 Report of the Army Service Forces, Fiscal Year 1943 , p. 136. 
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and accelerated by the receipt of a larger percentage of high-intelligence person- 
nel. In view of the size of the Air Forces, the practice substantially reduced the 
number of high-intelligence men available to the remainder of the Army. 

In principle, the War Department desired that all arms and services should 
receive an adequate proportion of the more intelligent men from whom officers 
might be developed. Instructions to reception centers read: 16 

Mental ability will be distributed proportionately to all replacement training centers and 
units after occupational specialists required by installation or unit of assignment have been 
supplied, except when specifically directed to the contrary by the War Department. Particular 
attention will be given to the necessity of sending to the various arms and services all men 
who appear to have the proper qualifications for officer candidates in the respective arms 
and services. 

But the “after” clause in the first sentence, by which men with established 
vocations went largely into the services, and the “except” clause, which during 
1942 and 1943 covered the policy of assigning a larger proportion of men of high 
mental capacity to the Air Forces, meant that however evenly the reception 
centers distributed the remaining mental ability the combat ground arms would 
obtain less than their share of the high-intelligence men. The percentage of 
enlisted men “who appeared to have the proper qualifications for officer candi- 
dates” was in fact lower in the combat ground arms than in the rest of the Army. 

For the purposes of the Army Ground Forces, the fundamental shortcom- 
ing of the classification system was that, while it indicated very definitely the 
occupational qualities of enlisted men for which the Army Service Forces could 
establish a claim, it indicated very indefinitely the qualities mainly required by 
the Army Ground Forces. A man’s potentialities as a fighter or combat leader 
were intangible. To estimate them involved the prediction of how an individual 
would behave under future conditions of a kind to which he had never been 
subjected in the past. It was fairly safe to assume that a truck driver, if taught to 
drive an Army truck under tactical conditions in maneuvers, would be able to 
drive satisfactorily in a combat zone. It was more difficult to predict how a man 
would react in battle as a rifleman from anything known of him at the time of 
induction, or even during training, however much the training might simulate 
combat. It was not possible to predict with assurance, whatever signs of leader- 
ship a man might have shown as a civilian, that he would do well at officer 
candidate school or, if he did, how he would actually conduct himself as a 
lieutenant directing his platoon in battle. 

“ Par 23/), WD Classification Memo No. 9, 1 8 May 42. 
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In short, the qualities which it was most important for the Army Ground 
Forces to know were those on which psychological research was the least con- 
clusive, and on which the records made by classifying officers were the most 
indefinite or silent. Attempts were made to put the desired information on the 
soldier’s principal classification record, his “Form 20.” It might be recorded that 
he had handled firearms as a civilian, or had gone on hunting trips — a fact which 
would perhaps be made the basis of assignment to the Infantry. It might be 
recorded that a man had supervised others in civilian life, as a foreman, office 
manager, or superintendent — a fact which would possibly be used as evidence of 
a capacity for military leadership. For the purpose to be served, however, such 
notations were desultory and inadequate. They lacked also the apparent definite- 
ness of an SSN classification or an AGCT score; they did not constitute systematic 
classification. Putting a needle through the punched spaces in a stack of Form 20’s 
did not make it possible to identify the men who would make the best riflemen 
or the best officer candidates. 

In the absence of definite and reliable measures of the qualities needed in 
combat troops, the Army Ground Forces relied on more or less indirect indica- 
tions of such qualities. The fact that the use of AGCT scores and vocational 
histories tended to put the men with most initiative and intelligence in 
technical positions, and that little use of physical classification was made at all, 
gave additional reason for the Army Ground Forces to stress intelligence, initia- 
tive, and physical strength as indirect indications of what was needed in combat 
troops. Physical ruggedness was emphasized as a sign of fighting capacity, not 
only because front-line soldiers needed to be strong but also because physical 
strength was to some extent correlated with aggressiveness and emotional stabil- 
ity. Achievement in a civilian vocation was held to be a sign of initiative, 
ambition, self-reliance, persistence, and learning ability, and hence an indirect 
measure of qualities needed in fighting men and battle commanders. High 
AGCT scores were stressed as a sign of potential leadership. It was well known, 
to be sure, that battle leaders required qualities not measured by the AGCT and 
that many men with exceptionally high AGCT scores often could not deal effec- 
tively with subordinates. The correlation between leadership qualities and 
AGCT scores was by no means perfect. But in the absence of definite leadership 
tests common to the whole Army no better index than the AGCT was available. 

Officers of the Army Ground Forces came gradually, however, to question 
the whole system of classification and assignment. Their increasing doubts of its 
effectiveness in meeting the needs they represented were built up by experience. 
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At first, in 1942, in pointing out the consequences of basing preferential assign- 
ment to the Air Forces on mental classification, Army Ground Forces urged a 
more consistent adherence to the principle of assignment according to occupa- 
tional skill. Protesting against an exception to the system, Army Ground Forces 
appealed to the system itself. Later, as the consequences of vocationalism became 
apparent, the value of the system as a whole came to be doubted. The War Depart- 
ment’s decentralization of assignment procedures on 1 March 1943, and the 
consequent establishment of an active Classification and Replacement Division 
in the AGF headquarters staff, meant that more thought was given by AGF 
officers to the whole problem. After the middle of 1943 General McNair believed 
that assignment of inductees to branches of the Army should depend primarily 
on physical classification, with occupational assignment reserved for certain rare 
specialists only, and with no assignment on the basis of AGCT score alone. This 
was almost the reverse of the procedure under which the Army (almost 
completely mobilized by late 1943) had been formed. 




II. Problems of Quality 
in the Period of Mobilization 



The first “new” infantry divisions, neither Regular Army nor National 
Guard in origin, were activated in March 1942. In the same month the quality 
of manpower received by the ground arms began to decline below the national 
average. The role of the Army classification system in this decline was not at first 
appreciated and became fully evident only as experience accumulated. In 1942 
the War Department sought a remedy in legislation which would permit the 
induction of younger, more vigorous men, and the Army Ground Forces was 
concerned with the effect of the preference accorded to the Army Air Forces in 
the assignment of men with high AGCT scores. In November 1942 legislation 
for the induction of men eighteen and nineteen years old was obtained, and the 
War Department directed the maximum practicable assignment of younger 
inductees to combat units. 1 But throughout 1943 preference to the Army Air 
Forces continued to affect adversely the quality of those men received by the 
Army Ground Forces. A further decline in the quality of ground combat troops 
was caused in 1942 and 1943 by the loss of men who applied for officer training 
in the Air and Service Forces, and in 1943 by the temporary withdrawal of thou- 
sands of highly intelligent men for the Army Specialized Training Program. By 
the middle of 1943 the basic causes for this qualitative deterioration in ground 
combat troops became apparent. Partial remedies could not provide a solution for 
the existing crisis. A radical change, involving a shift in emphasis from occupa- 
tional and mental to physical qualifications in the Army classification system, 
was required to assure the effectiveness of ground troops in combat. In the 
preceding year and a half the quality of personnel in the Army Ground Forces 
had declined well below the national average in intelligence as well as in physical 
vigor. 

1 (i) Memo (C) of G— 3 WD for TAG, 1 Dec 42, sub: Assignment of 18, 19, and 20 Year Old 
Enlisted Men. AGO Records, ACT 324.71 (11— 12— 42) (1) (Use of 18 and 19 Year Old Group) (R). (2) 
For discussion of policy and plans with Hq AGF see AGF file 327.3 (Selective Service Men) (S). By 
express direction of General Marshall not less than 25 percent of the men in combat units were to be 
’teen-age men. Seventy-five percent were to be assigned to divisions activated after 1 January 1943. 
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Decline in the Quality of AGF Personnel 

Before March 1942 the ground arms received a representative cross section 
of the manpower available to the Army. The best single precise index to quality 
of personnel (physical fitness of all general-service men being assumed equally 
adequate) was the score on the Army General Classification Test. In the six 
months preceding 1 March 1942, men processed and assigned by Army reception 
centers to replacement training centers were distributed by AGCT score as 
follows : 



Class 


/ 


11 


hi 


IV and V 


Total 


Percent 


6.9 


26.8 


31. 1 


35.2 


100.0 


Percentage distribution 


to the ground arms 


was as 


follows : 




Class 


I 


11 


111 


IV and V 


Total 


Armored Force 


7-4 


28.0 


3 2 -7 


3t. 9 


100.0 


Cavalry 


7- 1 


27.2 


30.8 


34-9 


1 00.0 


Infantry 


6.7 


26.5 


31-2 


35.6 


100.0 


Coast Artillery 


6.4 


25.9 


31.6 


36.1 


100.0 


Field Artillery 


6.3 


25.9 


31.2 


36.6 


100.0 



This distribution by classes in the ground arms reflected the average for the Army 
as a whole before 1 March 1942. 2 

In February 1942 the War Department ordered that 75 percent of the white 
men sent to the Air Forces from reception centers were to have AGCT scores of 
100 or over, that is, be in Classes I, II, or the upper half of III. This decision was 
based upon strategic requirements. The first offensive blows were to be delivered 
by the Army Air Forces. Preparing it for this role involved not only expanding it 
rapidly from a very small nucleus but also giving it first call on high-quality per- 
sonnel. At the same time, in the spring and summer of 1942, the number of service 
units activated was greatly increased to build up a base in the British Isles for the 
large-scale air and ground operations then contemplated. As a consequence, the 
factors tending to lower the quality of manpower assigned to the ground combat 
arms began to operate with pronounced effect. 

Percentage distribution, in terms of AGCT classes, for men processed and 
assigned by Army reception centers to replacement training centers in the six 
months following 1 March 1942 was as follows: 

Class 1 II 111 IV and V Total 

Percent 6.5 25.7 31.0 36.8 100.0 

3 Percentages compiled by Historical Division, WDSS, from statistics of the AGO Classification and 
Replacement Branch, reports on Forms XOC-62, 63, 64. 
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Distribution to the ground arms by percentages was as follows: 



Clms 


/ 


II 


Ul 


IV and V 


Total 


Armored Force 


5-3 


23.2 


32.6 


38.9 


100.0 


Infantry 


5-3 


22.1 


29.0 


43-6 


100.0 


Coast Artillery 


4.6 


21.5 


3 r -7 


42.2 


100.0 


Field Artillery 


4.6 


! 9-5 


29.4 


46.5 


100.0 


Cavalry 


4-4 


21.4 


31.3 


42.9 


100.0 



The percentage distribution during the same period of the men assigned to 
replacement training centers of the various arms and services is shown in Table 
No. 2. Only the Corps of Engineers ranked below the ground combat arms in the 
quality of personnel received, as reflected in AGCT scores. 3 

The same situation continued to prevail throughout 1943. Figures for all men 
assigned by reception centers to both units and replacement training centers dur- 
ing 1943 show that the ground combat arms stood considerably below the Air 
Forces and most of the services in quality of personnel received; divisions stood 
near the bottom of the list. Divisions, the major fighting units of the ground arms, 
received only 27.9 percent of their inductees in Classes I and II; the Air Forces, 
on the other hand, received 41.7 percent; service command service units (com- 
prising permanent reception center personnel, etc.), 51.6 percent; and the Signal 
Corps, 58.0 percent. [(See Table No. 3.)! The ground combat arms were assigned 
about 40 percent of the men processed at reception centers during 1943, but only 
28.5 percent of the top-quality Class I men. 4 

Not all the high-grade men assigned to the ground arms could be retained. 
Attrition was highest in this type of personnel. Some were lost as officer candi- 
dates when they elected to try for commissions outside the ground arms. In one 
infantry division in 1942, of 1,200 enlisted men accepted as officer candidates 800 
elected officer training in quartermaster, medical administration, and finance. 5 
Apart from the lesser danger, these branches were probably preferred in a belief 
that they offered opportunities for vocational self-improvement. Election of 
these branches by enlisted men in the combat ground arms was later prohibited 
by amendment to the Army Regulations. Through 1943 many intelligent enlisted 
men were also lost to the Army Specialized Training Program in the colleges. 
Through the whole period of mobilization soldiers in the ground arms were free 

3 ibid. 

* Ibid . 

'AGF Itr to CGs, 4 Sep 42, sub: OCS. 352/301 (OCS). 
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TABLE NO. 2 

Percentage Distribution by AGCT Classes of All Men Assigned by 
Reception Centers to Replacement 
Training Centers, by Branch, March-August 1942 



Finance* 

Chemical Warfare. . 

Army Air Forces". . 

Ordnance 

Signal Corps" 

Military Police". . . . 

Medical 

Quartermaster 

Armored Force. . . . 

Branch Immaterial* 

Infantry 

Coast Artillery 

Cavalry 

Field Artillery 

Engineers 

Source: Compiled by Historical Division, WDSS, from statistics of the AGO Classification 
and Replacement Branch reports on Forms XQC-62, 63, 64. 

" These RTC’s received white selectees only during this period. Negro men for these 
services and the Air Forces were assigned directly to units from reception centers 
or were trained at a BIRTC. Finance RTC, in addition to receiving no Negroes, 
received no Class V men. 

* Most graduates of branch immaterial replacement training centers were assigned to 
the Infantry. 

to volunteer as aviation cadets in the Air Corps. Transferred to the Air Forces, 
they might not succeed in becoming fliers. If not, they were retained by the Air 
Forces in ground positions. Many enlisted men, of sufficiently good physique and 
intelligence to qualify originally as aviation cadets, were shifted by this process 
from AGF units, in which they would probably have become at least squad or 
platoon leaders in combat, to the ground installations of the Air Forces, in which 
their functions were predominantly technical and mechanical. The Air Forces 
enjoyed this advantage in addition to obtaining large numbers of volunteer 
aviation cadets directly from the reception centers, and in addition also to the 
preferential assignment of high-quality men to AAF basic training centers under 
the rules in effect until June 1943. 



Class 



89.4 


10.1 


1 0.5 


51.2 


27.6 


21.2 


44.4 


35.3 


20.3 


41.6 


33.0 


25.4 


39.2 


35.1 


25.7 


35.3 


33.0 


31.7 


30.6 


29.1 


40.3 


28.5 


29.4 


42.1 


28.5 


32.6 


38.9 


28.5 


28.2 


43.3 


27.4 


29.0 


43.6 


26.1 


31.7 


42.2 


25.8 


31.3 


42.9 


24.1 


29.4 


46.5 


23.4 


26.2 


50.4 




Branch 
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TABLE NO. 3 



Distribution by AGCT Classes of All Men Inducted into the Army, Processed 
at Reception Centers, and Assigned to the Various Arms 
and Services during 1943 



Branch 


Classes I and II 


Class III 


Classes IV and V 


Total 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


ASTP 


45,114 


97.7 


1,027 


2.3 


47 


a 


46,188 


Signal Corps 

Service Command 


43,202 


58.0 


18,849 


25.0 


12,775 


17.0 


74,826 


Service Units 

Miscellaneous (in- 
cludes Finance and 
Military Intelli- 


26,607 


51.6 


13,915 


27.0 


11,035 


21.4 


51,557 


gence) 


29,141 


43.6 


17,827 


26.6 


19,926 


29.8 


66,894 


Army Air Forces. . . . 


247,141 


41.7 


185,489 


31.3 


159,282 


27.0 


591,912 


Military Police 


21,566 


39-3 


20,017 


36.5 


13,299 


24.2 


54,882 


Ordnance 


26,984 


36.1 


25,447 


33.7 


22,886 


30.2 


75,317 


Chemical Warfare. . 


8,454 


33.9 


7,165 


28.8 


9,303 


37.3 


24,922 


Coast Artillery 


9,496 


33.0 


9,851 


34.3 


9,406 


32.7 


28,753 


Field Artillery 


34,909 


31.4 


36,815 


33.1 


39,372 


35.5 


111,096 


Armored 


17,319 


31.4 


19,043 


34.5 


18,783 


34.1 


55,145 


Medical 


44,732 


30.9 


46,286 


32.0 


53,791 


37.1 


144,809 


Infantry 


102,223 


30.2 


110,561 


32.6 


125,942 


37.2 


338,726 


Branch Immaterial* . 


23,674 


29.7 


25,538 


32.0 


30,536 


38.3 


79,748 


Antiaircraft 


60,491 


29.1 


69,815 


33.6 


77,513 


37.3 


207,819 


Engineers 


57,206 


29.1 


64,002 


32.5 


75,409 


38.4 


196,617 


Tank Destroyer. . . .-. 


13,731 


28.2 


16,51 6 


33.9 


18,447 


37.9 


48,694 


Divisions 


39,716 


27.9 


49,796 


35.1 


52,666 


37.0 


142,178 


Cavalry 


6,621 


27.2 


7,785 


32.0 


9,931 


40.8 


24,337 


Quartermaster 


35,099 


21.3 


42,373 


25.7 


87,464 


53.0 


164,936 


Transportation 


10,448 


19.4 


14,838 


27.7 


28,359 


52.9 


53,645 


TOTAL 


903,874 


35.0 


802,955 


31.1 


876,172 


33-9 


2,583,001 


Ground Combat 
















Arms. 


308,180 


29.7 


345,720 


33.3 


382,596 


37.0 


1,036,496 


Services 


348,553 


36.5 


271,746 


28.5 


334,294 


35.0 


954,593 


Army Air Forces .... 


247,141 


41.7 


185,489 


31.3 


159,282 


27.0 


591,912 



Source: Compiled by Historical Division, WDSS, from statistics of the AGO Classification 
and Replacement Branch reports on Forms XOC-62, 63, 64. 

a Less than 0.05 percent. 

* Most men assigned to branch immaterial were subsequently assigned to the Infantry. 
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From an initially limited and constantly depleted stock of men in the higher 
AGCT grades the Army Ground Forces had to meet its own requirements for 
officer candidates, for men to be sent to enlisted specialist courses at the service 
schools, for parachute volunteers, and for cadremen for new units. Men remain- 
ing with their organizations were a very much picked-over lot. One commander 
observed in a moment of extreme discouragement that his hardest problem was 
to find competent enlisted men to act as instructors, because “everybody higher 
than a moron” had been pulled out for one reason or another. 6 

Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, Commanding General, Second Army, suggested in July 
1942 that the ground arms should conduct a program of advertising of the kind 
used by the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Air Forces, and some branches of the 
Service Forces. In October he urged that 7 

instead of offering “bait,” we offer blood and sweat, and tell of the honor of the “hard way” 
by which, only, will this war be won. Once we have told them that, we can also tell them of 
opportunities for advancement. . . . We are scratching the bottom of the barrel now for officer 
candidates. We are decidedly short of the right material for noncommissioned officer leaders. 
We will pay for this dearly in battle. 

Advertising was distasteful to General McNair. Yet the unpopularity of the 
Ground Forces was evident. Many speakers, including the Commanding General 
of the Army Service Forces, kept the public informed of the Army’s technical 
needs. 8 General McNair undertook to stress combat needs in a radio talk on 
Armistice Day 1942, but addressed himself primarily to the men under his own 
command. 9 Warning against preferences for “the more genteel forms of war- 
fare,” he reminded his hearers that war was a matter of killing and that the 
American soldier had better put himself in a killing mood before reaching the 
battlefield. The “killer speech” caused unfavorable public comment, even after 
a year of declared war with enemies well known to be ruthless. Talking about the 
realities of war might win sympathy for the individual combat soldier, but it did 
not make the Army Ground Forces more popular with the average selectee. 

Field commanders in 1942 protested repeatedly to Headquarters, Army 
Ground Forces, that they were receiving men of too low a mental quality to be 
trained. They said it was dangerous to entrust lethal weapons to men in AGCT 

'Personal ltr of a commanding officer to Brig Gen J. M. Lentz, 22 Jun 43. Lentz Correspondence. 

’Personal ltrs, Gen Lear to Gen McNair, 31 Jul and 22 Oct 42. Personal files of Gen Lear. 

’Address by Gen Somervell, 28 Aug 42. 353.9/22. 

* “Armistice Day Address by Lt Gen L. J. McNair, 1 1 Nov 42." AWC Library, Collection of McNair 
Speeches. 
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Class V, and wasteful to develop elaborate and expensive equipment and then 
place it in the hands of men incapable of using it properly. The antiaircraft, 
armored, tank destroyer, and airborne commanders stressed the special intricacy 
of their problems, 10 using an argument which the Air Forces had emphasized in 
seeking preferential assignment of personnel. The Antiaircraft Artillery Com- 
mand declared that study of Tables of Organization showed that not more than 
25 percent of the enlisted men in antiaircraft batteries could be of Classes IV and 
V, and requested permission to remove all Class V men in excess of 10 percent. 11 
For airborne divisions it was proposed that all Class V men be removed. 12 The 
Replacement and School Command, pointing out that demonstration units had 
to function with great accuracy in the instruction of student officers, and declar- 
ing that they could not do so because of the high proportion of their Class IV and 
V men, requested a preferential status in assignment of high-grade men. 13 Com- 
manders of tactical units very commonly asked for temporary preference until 
their units could be brought up to the Army average. 14 It was not at first realized 
in the field that the Army average was no longer the average for the ground arms. 

These requests were rejected by General McNair. 15 He would grant no 
preference within the Ground Forces unless absolutely necessary. He insisted 
that the Army must deal with the manpower of the country as it found it, and 
that to favor one element in the Ground Forces would inevitably injure the 
others. An exception was made only for airborne divisions, which were author- 
ized to clear out their Class IV and V men in excess of the Army average. 16 Since 
the Army average was better than the average for the ground arms, this policy 
constituted preferential treatment for the airborne divisions, but the airborne 
divisions constituted only about 2 percent of the strength of the Ground Forces. 

” (1) AGF M/S, G-i to CofS, io May 42. 327.3/212. (2) AGF 1st ind to Armd F, 3 Sep 42. 341/11 
(Armd F>. (3) AGF 2d ind to TDC, 20 Jul 42. 327.3/239. (4) See footnotes 11 and 12. 

11 AAC ltrs to CG AGF, 27 Apr and 15 Jul 42, sub: Class V Men Received at AA RTCs. 327.3/209. 

11 ioist A/B Div ltr to CG AGF, 7 Sep 42, sub: Qualification of Repls Received by 101st A/B Div. 
327.3/287. 

13 (1) Papers in 327.3/300, Aug-Oct 42. (2) RStSC ltr (R) to G-i AGF, 4 Dec 42, sub: Classification 
of Pers in Sch Trs. 201.6/6 (R). 

14 AGF 2d ind to II Corps, 26 May 42. 220.01/ 1 (4th Div). 

“ (1) AGF D/F, 13 May 42, sub: Allotments of EM. 327.3/7 (SS Men) (R). (2) AGF M/S, G-i to 
G-3, 31 Jul 42, sub: Class and Grades of Men Received at AA Tng Cens. 327.3/209. (3) AGF M/S, AG 
Classification to G-3, 20 Jul 42. 3 2 7 - 3 / 3 01 - 

13 AGF ltr to CGs, 18 Sep 42, sub: Improvement of Pers in A/B Divs. 201.31/106 (A/B). 
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Preferential Assignment to the Army Air Forces 

As previously observed, the unfavorable effect of the classification system 
on the assignment to the Army Ground Forces of the type of personnel needed 
for its purposes was not at first appreciated and became fully evident only as 
experience accumulated. Army Ground Forces was preoccupied during 1942 and 
the first half of 1943 with the similar but more conspicuous effects of War 
Department rulings which accorded preference to the Army Air Forces in the 
assignment of inductees. 

In January 1942 the Army Air Forces informed the War Department that 
almost half the men received by the Air Corps in 1941 had lacked the intelligence 
necessary for technical training, that comparative study of Tables of Organiza- 
tion showed a greater need in the Air Corps than in the other arms and services 
for highly trained technicians, an<J that “failure to properly accomplish the para- 
mount mission of the Air Corps” might be expected unless corrective action was 
taken. It was recommended that 75 percent of all white inductees shipped from 
reception centers to the Army Air Forces have an AGCT score of 100 or over. 17 
This recommendation was put into effect on 2 February 1942 by order of the War 
Department. 18 

To be understood this decision must be viewed in the light of broad strategic 
considerations with which the Army and the Nation were faced. At the beginning 
of 1942 it was already evident that rapid expansion of American air power was 
necessary if the Axis powers were to be held at bay for sufficient time to bring the 
full strength of the United States military might to the aid of the Allies. It also 
seemed clear, with Allied control of the high seas in doubt, that the first chance 
the United States would have to deal an offensive blow would be with its air arm. 
The problem of expansion imposed on the Air Forces was staggering. At the end 
of 1941 the Army Air Forces numbered only 350,000 out of a total army of 
1,650,000 then mobilized. To meet the requirements of Allied strategy, the War 
Department in the Troop Basis of January 1942 called for expansion of the Air 
Forces within a year to a strength of 998,000 and, as soon as practicable, to 
2,000,000. In August 1942 the goal was raised to 2,200,000. Expanding more 

17 AAF memo (R) for CofS USA, 24 Jan 42, sub: Intel Tests for Air Corps EM Prior to Entry in the 
Serv. AGO Records, 201.6 (1-24-42) ER (R). 

18 WD ltr (R) AG 201.6 (1-24-42) ER to CG First Corps Area, 2 Feb 42, sub: Intel Tests for Air Corps 
EM. AGO Records (R). 
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rapidly than called for by initial plans, the Army Air Forces numbered nearly 
1,600,000 officers and men by the end of 1942. 

To obtain the technical skills necessary for this swift and prodigious expan- 
sion the Army Air Forces, like the Ground Forces, was inadequately served by a 
system of classification based primarily on civilian skills. The development of the 
aviation industry was so far below the needs of war that the Air Forces, like the 
ground combat arms, was obliged to train men after induction in almost complete 
disregard of civilian vocation. There was no accepted criterion of the relative 
difficulty of comparable jobs in the various arms and services. 19 The a priori 
argument advanced by the Air Forces in the absence of such a criterion was a 
strong one. 

General McNair freely expressed his appreciation of the difficulties which 
the Air Forces faced in expanding rapidly while preparing to meet its extraordi- 
nary responsibilities. In August 1942 he wrote regarding a failure of the Air 
Forces to cooperate in joint training: “They are extended beyond their capacity 
and we simply must be patient while they get straightened out and catch up with 
the procession.” 20 On 30 December 1942 he wrote to Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
Commanding General of the Army Air Forces: “As I have said many times to 
you and other air officers, the Ground Forces appreciate the tremendous load 
which the Army Air Forces are carrying, the difficulties they face in expanding 
so rapidly and so enormously, and the fact that they are fighting heavily in many 
theaters.” 21 On the other hand, the policy of preferential assignment had been 
declared by the War Department to be a temporary expedient, and it was clearly 
General McNair’s duty to point out the effect on the ground arms of the measures 



“The following table, though based on samples too small to justify firm conclusions, suggests that a 
man of given intelligence would probably find it more difficult to become a tank mechanic at Fort Knox than 
an airplane mechanic at Chanute Field. The sampling indicated that, in certain comparable courses, the chances 
of men obtaining an average or better grade were as follows: 

Course School Chances per 100 Number of Men 

AGCT in Sample 
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IV 


III 


77 


7 




Airplane Mechanics 


Chanute Field 
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44 


69 


90 
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Automotive Mechanics 


Fort Knox 


17 


28 
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48 


62 


148 


Tank Mechanics 


Fort Knox 
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13 


42 


54 


81 


237 



Source: WD TM 12-260, “Personnel Classification Tests,” 31 Dec 42. 



"Personal ltr of Gen McNair to Col Sterling Wood, 20 Aug 42, no sub. 353/128 (Air Gd). 

” Memo (C) of Gen McNair for CG AAF, 30 Dec 42, sub: Aviation in Support of Ground Forces. 
353/4 (Air Gd) (C). 
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deemed necessary to strengthen the Air Forces. In protesting the drain of intel- 
ligent men to the Air Forces, he rested the case of the Ground Forces on the need 
of such men as junior leaders in combat. In time he came to believe that the actual 
effect of the policies of Army assignment as applied in 1942 and 1943 was to give 
the Air Forces a degree of preference greater than the War Department had 
intended. 

Officers in the War Department General Staff, particularly G-i, recognized 
the bad effects on the rest of the Army of preferential assignment to the Air 
Forces. 22 On 2 June 1942 General McNair, to support G-i, for the first time 
formally protested. 23 He noted, citing such figures as were then available, that 
continuation of the 75-percent rule for the Air Forces would jeopardize the 
officer candidate program of the ground arms, and that the using up of qualified 
Class I and Class II men as officer candidates would lower the quality of non- 
commissioned officers, “despite the fact that the nature of the current war indi- 
cates that a high premium must be placed upon the leadership of small units in 
order to attain success.” He recommended rescission of the 75-percent rule and 
assignment at reception centers according to occupational experience or aptitude. 
The same view was taken by Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Services of Supply, who, in a personal memorandum for the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, pronounced the 75-percent rule “contrary to the best interests of the 
Army as a whole.” 24 On 18 July 1942 the 75-percent rule was rescinded. 25 

General Arnold appealed to the Chief of Staff on 29 August for a reinstate- 
ment of preferential assignment. 26 The rapid commitment of air units to combat, 
he said, made necessary a great speeding up of training, which was feasible only 
with men of a high order of intelligence. He declared that since the rescission of 
the 75-percent rule the Army Air Forces was not receiving enough high-intel- 
ligence personnel to meet its requirements, and recommended that, of the 70,000 
inductees then being received monthly by the Air Forces from reception centers, 

73 (t) AGF M/S, G— i to CofS, 28 May 42, sub: Distrib of EM according to Intel Class. (2) WD memo 
WDGAP 220.31 for CofS USA, 6 Jun 42, sub: Asgmt of EM from Recp Cens. Both in 327.3/212. 

23 Memo of Gen McNair for G-i WD, 2 Jun 42, sub: Distribution of EM according to Intel Classification. 
327.3/212. 

14 SOS memo (S) SPEX of Gen Somervell for DCofS USA, 13 Jul 42. AGO Records, 220.31 (6-2-42) (S). 

* (1) WD priority telg AG 324.71 (7-17-42) EC to CG First Corps Area, 18 Jul 42. 327.3/212. (2) 
WD Memo W61 5-1 3-42, 27 Aug 42, sub: Reqmt and Repl Rates for Occupational and Mil Specls. 

“Memo (C) of Gen Arnold for CofS USA, 29 Aug 42, sub: Asgmt of EM for AAF from Recp Cens. 
AGO Records, 220.31 (6-2-42) (C). 
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52,000 (almost 75 percent) should have a score of at least 100 in both the Army 
General Classification Test and the Mechanical Aptitude Test. 

General McNair advised against reinstatement of preference. He wrote to 
the War Department on 2 September 1942 : 27 

I am opposed to the action recommended by the Commanding General, Army Air 
Forces. . . . 

Practically all the comments . . . apply with equal force to the Army Ground Forces. It 
would be a fairly simple matter to compile data showing that not less than 66 % of the men 
distributed to the Army Ground Forces from reception centers must have an AGCT score 
of 100 or better if the Army Ground Forces is to accomplish its mission. . . . 

Since there was not this proportion of high-scoring men in the country, such 
preference to one branch must unavoidably injure another. The letter of General 
McNair continued: 

The Army Air Forces have sources of manpower which are not available to the Army 
Ground Forces. They are permitted to drain the Army Ground Forces of all acceptable 
material for aviation cadets, air crew and glider pilot training. They secure a large number 
of highly intelligent personnel by recruiting. 

The enormous problems of the Air Forces are appreciated. They should be assisted in 
every reasonable way. It is felt that the Ground Forces are contributing materially in develop- 
ing the Air Forces and it is desired to increase this aid wherever practicable. While the Air 
Forces have heavy and important needs in enlisted technicians, they have a large proportion 
of commissioned officers (well over twice as large) which should permit the effective utili- 
zation of enlisted men of average intelligence. . . . The Ground Forces admittedly have fewer 
technical demands than the Air Forces, but need high-grade and intelligent enlisted men as 
combat leaders. . . . Thus it is reasonable to assert that the needs of the Ground Forces for 
high-grade leadership by non-commissioned officers counterbalance the needs of the Air 
Forces for enlisted technicians. 

General Somervell, also, registered the protest of the Services of Supply. He 
declared that the 75-percent rule had handicapped both Army Ground Forces 
and Services of Supply, “particularly,” he said (arguing the AGF case), “in the 
procurement and development of combat leaders.” 28 

The problem was difficult. The decision had been made to employ air power 
in Europe on a large scale before the extensive employment of ground power. 
General Arnold rested the AAF case on over-all strategic plans which required 
development of aviation with the utmost speed. As a temporary solution the War 

17 Memo of Gen McNair for G-i WD, 2 Sep 42, sub: Asgmt of EM for AAF from Recp Cens. 
327.3/212. 

“ASF memo (S) SPGAE 220.3 (9—5 — 42)— 15 of Gen Somervell for G-i WD, 5 Sep 42, sub as in n. 27. 
AGO Records, 220.31 (6-2—42) (S). 
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Department on 7 September 1942 ordered that the monthly quotas of the Air 
Forces for September and October include 50,000 men scoring 100 or better in 
both the AGCT and the Mechanical Aptitude Test. Approval was later extended 
through November. 29 This new preferential policy favored the Air Forces even 
more than the old 75-percent rule; although roughly half the men tested scored 
100 on each test, only about 33 percent scored 100 on both. 30 Combining two kinds 
of ability, these men were exceptionally desirable. The Army Air Forces was now 
due to receive almost three-quarters of the new personnel assigned to it at 
reception centers from the top third of the available manpower. 

G-i of the War Department, supported by G-3, continued to oppose prefer- 
ential assignment except as a temporary expedient. G-i observed in September 
that the training problem of the Air Forces was common to the whole Army, and 
expressed a belief that the Army Air Forces was using men in positions not com- 
mensurate with their ability. 31 This belief was confirmed by a report of The 
Inspector General dated 13 November 1942. More than a third of the privates at 
various air bases, according to The Inspector General, were men in AGCT 
Classes I and II. Over half of these high-intelligence privates were acting in such 
jobs as “messengers, warehousemen, clerks, guards, orderlies, truck-drivers, fire- 
men and assistant cooks.” The Inspector General recommended that preferential 
assignment be suspended until the Army Air Forces effected a better distribution 
of its high-intelligence manpower. 32 It will be recalled that AGCT Classes I and 
II were the source of all officer candidates, and of the best noncommissioned 
officers, for the whole Army. 

Also on 13 November, without having seen The Inspector General’s report 
of that date, General McNair protested against the new preferential policy, which 
AGF officers regarded as an appalling diversion of the national intelligence from 
leadership into technical and mechanical jobs. General McNair cited a letter in 
which Lt Gen Dwight D. Eisenhower noted the weakness of junior leadership 
among American troops in Great Britain. He warned that it might become neces- 
sary to lower the qualifications for officer candidates in the ground arms from 



" (1) WD memo (C) WDCSA 220.31 (9-2-42) for CG AAF, 7 Sep 42, sub as in n. 27. AGO Records, 
220.3 (6-2-42). (2) TWX, TAG to Serv Comds, 2 Oct 42. 327.3/212. 

AGF M/S, AG Classification to G-i, 6 Nov 42, sub: Notes on Air Corps 75% Policy. 327.3/212. 

n WD memo (C) WDGAP 220.31 for CofS USA, 18 Sep 42, sub: Asgmt of Recruits to Arms and Servs 
from Recp Cens. With concurrence of G-3, 24 Sep. AGO Records, 220.31 (6-2-42) (C). 

“Extract from IG rpt attached as Tab 5 to WD memo (S) WDGAP 220.31 for CofS USA, 25 Nov 42, 
sub: Asgmt of Recruits to Arms and Servs from Recp Cens. AGO Records, 220.31 (6-2-42) (S). 
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no to 90, or from the bottom of Class II to the bottom of Class III. “While I do 
not undertake to pass on the merits of the situation as a whole,” he remarked in 
his memorandum to the War Department, “there is little doubt that the prevail- 
ing policy is having a detrimental effect on the leadership of the Ground 
Forces.” 33 

Despite the views expressed by the Commanding Generals of the Army 
Ground Forces and of the Services of Supply, the recommendations of the two 
General Staff sections principally concerned, and the findings and recommenda- 
tions of The Inspector General, it was nevertheless ruled on 28 November 1942, 
over the signature of the Deputy Chief of Staff, that “the Air Force contention 
must be recognized,” and that preferential assignment to the Air Forces, kept 
for three months on a temporary basis, would remain in effect until 30 June 
1943. 34 During this period 55 percent of the men assigned to the Air Forces by 
reception centers were to have scores of at least 100 on both the AGCT and the 
Mechanical Aptitude Test. Under the new 55-percent rule, as under the previous 
preferential policies, volunteer aviation cadets enlisted as such were not included 
in the quotas assigned to the Air Forces ; this high-caliber group was obtained by ' 
the Air Forces independently of the normal assignments from reception centers. 

The 55-percent rule was discontinued on 1 June 1943, a month before it was 
due to expire. Ground Forces officers again believed preferential assignment to 
be a thing of the past. But in effect preference was continued by a new procedure 
introduced at reception centers for the recruiting of aviation cadets. On 3 June 
1943 the War Department directed that any inductee at a reception center who 
expressed a desire for flying training should be immediately assigned to the Air 
Forces as an aviation cadet if he met certain requirements. He was required to 
be a native-born citizen, between eighteen and twenty-six years of age, with a 
score of at least 100 on the AGCT, and “apparently” qualified physically for 
aviation-cadet training. 35 

In adopting this procedure the War Department sought to correct two condi- 
tions regarded as undesirable. One was the effect that lowering the draft age to 



88 (1) Memo of Gen McNair for G-i WD, 13 Nov 42, sub: Preferential Treatment of AAF in Asgmt of 
Enl Pers. (2) AGF M/S, G-i to CofS, 27 Oct 42, sub: Notes on Air Corps 75% Policy. Both in 327.3/212. 

84 (1) WD memo (S) WDCSA 220.31 (9-2-42) of Gen McNarney for G-3 WD, 28 Nov 42, sub: Asgmt 
of Recruits to Arms and Servs. AGO Records, 220.31 (6-2-42) (S). (2) WD memo WDGAP 220.31 for 
TAG, 29 Nov 42, sub: Recruits for the Air Corps. AGF Plans Sec file 155. 

86 WD ltr AG 221 Avn Cadets (5-15-43) OG-E-WDGAP to CGs, Serv Comds, 3 Jun 43, sub: Selection 
of Qualified Applicants for Flying Tng as Avn Cadets (Air Crew) at Recp Cens. 327.3/548. 
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eighteen had had in reducing the number of aviation cadets whom the Air Forces 
could attract as volunteers from civilian life through the Air Corps Enlisted 
Reserve. The other was the transfer to the Air Forces, as aviation cadets, of 
enlisted men already assigned and trained in Ground Forces organizations. 

The latter drain and its disruptive effect on ground units had long been a 
subject of serious grievance to the Army Ground Forces. Under War Depart- 
ment policies in force any qualified enlisted man had been allowed to apply 
either for flying training or for officer candidate school. 38 Army Ground Forces 
conceded that fliers had to be of high caliber. It objected to the system of voluntary 
transfer only when it was used to obtain men for ground positions in the Air 
Forces. In short, it did not concede that Air Forces ground personnel had to be 
generally of higher mental and physical caliber than enlisted men in combat 
ground units. Yet such was the outcome of assigning to ground positions in the 
Air Forces men from ground units who, initially accepted as aviation cadets, had 
failed to be commissioned as pilots. As early as April 1942 the Chief of Staff of 
the Ground Forces, Maj. Gen. Mark W. Clark, recommended that aviation 
cadets recruited from AGF personnel be subjected to more careful examination 
so that those not ultimately used by the Air Forces as fliers might remain with 
the Ground Forces. 37 As late as December 1943 the AGF Chief of Staff, Brig. Gen. 
James G. Christiansen, observed to the War Department that of 1,800 aviation 
cadets obtained from the 44th Division in the preceding summer not one had 
returned to the Ground Forces, despite the certainty that not all had qualified for 
flying positions. 38 If it was necessary to select aviation cadets on liberal grounds, 
and then to reject large numbers as fliers, the Army Ground Forces desired that 
rejects originating with the ground arms be returned, 39 

Thus, one of the objects sought by the War Department through the new 
procedure for recruiting aviation cadets adopted on 3 June 1943 was to relieve 
this pressure on ground units by liberalizing the recruitment of air cadets at 
reception centers. Flight surgeons stationed at reception centers, after determin- 

** (i) AR 615-160, 5 Nov 42, (2) WD Memo W6i 5-55-43, 26 Jun 43, sub; Procedure on Applications 
from EM for Avn Cadet (Air Crew) Tng. 221/55 (Avn Cadets). 

* T AGF memo for G— 1 WD, 30 Apr 42, sub: Procedure for Application and Enlmt of Avn Cadets. 
221/22 (Flying Cadets), 

“Tab B (S), sub: Summary of Conf on Medical Standards and Personnel, WD Gen Council Min (S), 
13 Dec 43, 

80 (t) AGF memo for G— 1 WD, 5 Aug 43, sub: Disposition of Non -Graduates of OCS and Avn Cadet 
Tng. 352/462 (OCS). (2) WD ltr AG 352 (5 Aug 43) OG-E-WDGAP to CG AGF, 16 Nov 43, sub as 
in (1). With atchd comment by G-i AGF. 352/479 (OCS). 
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ing which inductees on a given day possessed qualifications for becoming avia- 
tion cadets, asked them if they desired to apply for flying training. To those who 
replied in the affirmative the flight surgeons gave a simple color-blindness test, 
adding nothing else to the physical examination as reported from the induction 
stations. Volunteers were also told that if they failed ultimately to be accepted as 
fliers they would remain in the Air Forces in ground positions. 40 Under this 
system, which became effective on i August 1943, the percentage of high-grade 
men received by the Air Forces from reception centers was greatly increased. In 
the last half of 1943 nearly 50 percent of the inductees shipped to the Air Forces 
fell in AGCT Classes I and II (with scores over no), while only 30 percent of 
the inductees shipped to the ground arms fell in these categories. 

The Ground Forces obtained certain concessions in the aviation cadet system. 
Recruiting at reception centers continued until March 1944, but in August 1943 
the War Department made clear that, while enlisted men were free to apply, 
direct individual proselyting was forbidden. 41 In November 1943, facing a 
replacement crisis in infantry, the War Department ordered that aviation cadets 
should not be accepted from trainees in replacement training centers of either the 
Army Ground Forces or the Army Service Forces. 42 Finally, in March 1944, the 
need for aviation cadets having abated, the War Department ordered that no 
cadets should henceforth be taken from AGF or ASF units. 43 In the same month, 
also, as the infantry crisis grew more acute, the War Department reversed its 
priorities to the extent of transferring some 30,000 aviation cadets to the Army 
Ground Forces, mainly for use in the Infantry. 

The Army Specialized Training Program and the Army Ground Forces 

The critical shortage of infantrymen in the winter of 1943-44 was largely 
responsible for the virtual liquidation in February 1944 of the Army Specialized 
Training Program (ASTP), which had been initiated at the close of 1942 on 
broad grounds of public interest and policy. The ASTP had been approved by the 
Secretary of War in September 1942, in anticipation of the lowering of the draft 
age from twenty to eighteen. The program was established primarily to ensure a 



40 AGF M/S, C&RD to AG, io Nov 43, sub: Recp Cen Procedures in Asgmt of Pers to AAF. 327.3/548. 
“ (1) Papers in 221/ 57 (Flying Cadets). (2) AGF Wkly Dir, 10 Aug 43. 

“ WD memo WDGCT 320 RTC for CGs AGF, ASF, 15 Nov 43, sub: RTCs. 341/1 173. 
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continuous flow of technically and professionally trained men for the prosecution 
of the war, men who could not be procured without deferments if the draft 
age should be lowered to eighteen. Continuous replenishment of the national 
stock of young men with such training was an urgent necessity, especially if the 
war should last more than four or five years. 44 There were strong arguments for 
training them in the colleges and universities. The training and educational 
facilities of the Army were believed to be insufficient in extent and character to 
give the type of education required. Moreover, the use of the colleges and univer- 
sities would protect these institutions from impoverishment or collapse, and the 
provision of students by the Army might be expected to lower the resistance of 
civilian educators to the reduction of the draft age to eighteen. To avoid the short- 
comings of the Student Army Training Corps of World War I, the plan for the 
ASTP was to be tied firmly to the military program of the Army. Selected 
enlisted men were to be assigned to various colleges and universities for academic 
instruction, but only after they had received basic military training, which was to 
be continued under a cadet organization while they were in college. Under the 
plan proposed, the Army would be assured of receiving from each oncoming age 
group a due proportion of men with advanced training, shaped with reference to 
ultimate military requirements. At first it was contemplated that most of these 
men would become officers after completing their college work. 

On 30 September 1942 Army Ground Forces was requested to submit, within 
five days, its plan for application of the program to the Ground Forces. Given the 
effect of current policies on the quality of men being assigned to the Army 
Ground Forces in 1942, such a program was bound to present itself to that com- 
mand as another means by which men of the higher intelligence levels would be 
withheld or withdrawn from combat positions. With four or five divisions being 
activated each month, and preferential assignment to the Air Forces in full effect, 
this was the period of worst personnel shortage in the history of the Ground 
Forces and of great strain in the procurement of officer candidates. “With 300,000 
men short,” exclaimed the AGF G-3, “we are asked to send men to college!” 45 

General McNair, taking a grave view of the Nation’s requirements for 
effective strength in combat, based his opposition to the ASTP on strictly military 

“ (i ) Joint Statement of Secretaries of War and Navy Depts, 17 Dec 42. (2) WD memo WDGAP 353 for 
CG SOS, 25 Sep 42, sub: The Army College Tng Programs Necessary to Provide Required College-Trained 
Men for Future Needs. 353/119 (S). 

“ AGF M/S (S), G-3 to G-i, 30 Sep 42, sub as in n. 44 (2). 353/H9 (S). 
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considerations. Confronted with the ASTP proposal of 30 September 1942, he 
observed that a college program would further deplete units in training of high- 
grade men and would compete with the program of officer candidate schools, 
whose quotas the Ground Forces were already having difficulty in filling. He 
recommended that the college program not be launched until it was clear that the 
war would last beyond 1944. 46 For the time being the Army, in his opinion, had 
a sufficient backlog of college-trained men. Fourteen percent of the men who 
had entered the Army in 1942 had had some degree of college education, and 
General McNair believed that, in view of the general policy of providing liberal 
opportunities for promotion and of tapping all available manpower, not more 
than a quarter of the officer corps need be college graduates. Fearing that the 
military discipline and the few hours of military training received by ASTP men 
in colleges might be considered the equivalent of regular Army training, he 
advised against the introduction of this phase of the program. “If it is necessary 
to keep men in college to provide Army officers, then their whole effort might 
well be placed on academic studies, because, presumably, that is the reason for 
their going to college.” 47 

The decision to institute the program had already been made when General 
McNair submitted these observations on 4 October 1942. With them he submitted 
a plan as requested. The plan took the form of estimates, necessarily hurried, of 
the number of graduates of the proposed program which Army Ground Forces 
could use. The organizers of the program construed these estimates as a statement 
that the Ground Forces “required” these graduates. 48 Army Ground Forces 
immediately disclaimed this interpretation. It was reiterated that, in the arms for 
which the Army Ground Forces was responsible, the supply of college men 
would last through 1944 and the facilities of the normal officer candidate schools 
were sufficient for officer training. 49 

The Army Specialized Training Program was formally established in 
December 1942. It differed from some of the preliminary proposals in placing 
attention not so much on the production of officers as on the production of special- 
ists who might or might not ultimately be commissioned. The specialties were 
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" AGFM/S (S),DCofS to G-i, 6 Sep 42, sub as in n. 44 (2). 353/1 19 (S). 

“ Memo (S) of Col Herman Beukema for CG AGF, 4 Dec 42, sub: 1943 Reqmts of Offs Educated at 
College Level under ASTP. 353/11 9 (S). 

" AGF memo (S) for CG SOS (attn Col Beukema), 11 Dec 42, sub as in n. 48. 353/119 (S). 
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chiefly scientific, engineering, medical, and linguistic. The maximum number of 
men to be in the program at any given time was set at 150,000. Enlisted men under 
twenty-two years of age, and having an AGCT score of no or more, were eligible. 
For advanced study men over twenty-two might be sent. “The mission of the 
Army Specialized Training Program,” it was announced in February 1943, “is to 
prepare personnel for officer candidate schools and for other military tasks.” 50 

On 25 January 1943 General McNair asked for reconsideration. 51 The Army 
Ground Forces feared that all Class I and most Class II men of the 18-22 age 
bracket would be taken from the ground combat arms, trained as specialists and 
technicians, and hence on leaving college be assigned to other forces for the dura- 
tion of the war. The result would be to aggravate for Army Ground Forces the 
unfavorable consequences of the vocational emphasis in the classification system 
and of preference given the Air Forces in the distribution of intelligent personnel. 
General McNair asked that the Ground Forces be assured at least of receiving 
back from the ASTP the same number of Classes I and II men as might be trans- 
ferred from the Ground Forces into the program — a request which, though 
urged upon the War Department, was not met. The answer given to the request 
for reconsideration was that the fears of Army Ground Forces arose from an 
erroneous and narrow conception of the program. The program, according to 
G-i of the War Department, was designed to benefit the Army as a whole. It 
would not jeopardize the procurement of officer candidates; graduates would be 
assigned to the several arms and services in accordance with branch requirements 
for “specialized training.” 52 

So critical did its own needs appear that Army Ground Forces thought it 
necessary to take measures by which it could receive back, or “require,” ASTP 
graduates within the terms laid down by the War Department. Army Ground 
Forces was consistently disposed to value leadership above specialization. But 
with the ASTP in operation, many of the best potential leaders in the younger 



“ (1) WD Memo W350-144-42, 23 Dec 42, sub: Army and Navy Plans for the Use of College Facilities. 
353/i (ASTP). (2) WD Memo W350-36-43, 19 Feb 43, sub: ASTP: General Information and Procedures 
for Selection of Pers. 353/21 (ASTP). (3) WD Memo W350-47-43, 1 Mar 43, sub: ASTP Orgn and Opn. 
353/20 (ASTP). 

n Memo of Gen McNair for CofS USA, 25 Jan 43, sub: ASTP. 353/10 (ASTP). 

“ (1) WD memo WDGAP 353 for CG AGF, 2 Feb 43, sub: ASTP. 353/10 (ASTP). (2) Memo of Gen 
McNair for G-t WD, 12 Feb 43, sub and location as in (1). (3) WD memo WDGAP 353 (2-15-43), 
2 Mar 43, sub and location as in (1). (4) AGF memo for G-i WD, 30 Jun 43, sub: Disposition of ASTP 
Trainees at End of Term. 353/60 (ASTP). (5) WD memo WDGAP 353 (1 Jul 43) for CG AGF, 16 Jul 43, 
sub and locadon as in (4), 
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age group would be obtainable only in the guise of specialists. To fill its need 
for intelligent personnel, Army Ground Forces had to express a need for men 
with specialized training. 

One device was to make sure that the ASTP included courses of study useful 
to the ground arms. 53 If the colleges taught such subjects, Army Ground Forces 
could claim students on the basis of their specialized training. AGF staff officers, 
in conference with the Army Specialized Training Division and with civilian 
educators, arranged for courses to be given in basic engineering, surveying, inter- 
nal combustion engines, communications, and acoustics and optics. Training in 
most of these subjects could be of value to any ground arm; the course in acoustics 
and optics was designed for artillerymen. 

Numerical requirements of the Ground Forces for graduates of the ASTP 
were submitted on 27 March 1943. 54 Elaborate computations were made ; though 
in the end they were not used, they illustrated the way in which the Army 
Ground Forces believed the program could be employed. The stated need for 
1944 was 52,404 men, distributed among types of specialized training as follows : 
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These men were to be assigned, in proportions computed by the Army 
Ground Forces, to the various ground combat arms. Graduates of the Advanced 
ASTP (except engineers) were too specialized for exact assignment in the combat 
arms, and were less desired by the Army Ground Forces than were Basics (2-year 
college men). Later, in 1943, the Ground Forces called for 80 percent of Basics, 
hoping to obtain high-intelligence personnel for duty with troops as quickly as 
possible. 55 

“ (1) AGF M/S, G-i Enl Div to G-i, 13 Apr 43, sub: ASTP. 353/35 (ASTP). (2) AGF M/S, CofS to 
G-i, 20 Jul 43, sub: Disposition of ASTP Trainees at End of Term. 353/60 (ASTP). (3) ASTD memo 
SPASC/350 Engr (9 Sep 43) to CG AGF, 9 Sep 43, sub: Formal Concurrence on ASTP Curricula. 353/109 
(ASTP). 

“Memo (R) of Gen McNair for G-i WD, 27 Mar 43, sub: Opn of ASTP. 353/ 1 (ASTP) (R). 

“ AGF M/S, G-i to G— 3, 12 Nov 43, sub: Revised Demand Schedule for ASTP. 220.3/5 (ASTP). 
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Of these 52,404 ASTP graduates the Army Ground Forces proposed, in 
March 1943, that all the 16,103 4-year college men and 13,421 of the 2-year college 
men be allowed to attend officer candidate schools. The figures were based on 
the concept that 25 percent of officers should be college graduates, 25 percent 
should have two years of college, and 50 percent should be commissioned on 
grounds of performance in the field irrespective of education. The reduction of 
the Troop Basis in June 1943, reducing the anticipated requirements for officers, 
made it impossible to consider commissioning so many ASTP graduates, long 
before the ASTP itself came to a virtual end. 

The ASTP went into full operation on the campuses in the spring of 1943. 
The first college units were recruited, not from new inductees, but from men 
already in training. During 1943 about 100,000 students for the program were 
taken from the three major forces, and about 50,000 from new inductees. 

Selection of the new inductees was by complex and constantly fluctuating 
procedures. 86 At first the required AGCT score was 1 10 — the same as for officer 
candidates. It was soon raised to 115. At first it was intended to rely on voluntary 
applications of the kind used in recruiting officer candidates and aviation cadets. 
This not proving feasible, all eligible enlisted men were automatically passed 
through a testing and screening process (frequently altered), after which com- 
manders designated those to be sent to college. Those eligible consisted of all 
enlisted men (with various exceptions, such as men in alerted units), who had 
completed basic training or part of it, who if under twenty-two had had a high- 
school education or its equivalent, and who if over twenty-two had had at least 
one year of college (with certain other conditions), and who in any case had an 
AGCT score of 115. Unit commanders, suffering constant drains to other activi- 
ties, showed a want of alacrity in designating men for ASTP. Gen. George C. 
Marshall issued a memorandum explaining the ASTP and insisting on its sup- 
port. Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, circulated this memorandum to the 
field for compliance. 57 

The Army Ground Forces supplied about 47 percent of the ASTP trainees 
drawn from the three major commands in May-July 1943. Even superficially 

"(i) WD Memo W350-36-43, 19 Feb 43, sub: ASTP Gen Information and Procedures for Selection 
of Pers. 353/21 (ASTP). (2) AGF memo for G-i WD, 16 Mar 43, sub: Opn of ASTP. 353/10 (ASTP). (3) 
WD Memo W350-I98-43, 17 Jul 43, sub: Gen Qualifications for ASTP. 353/81 (ASTP). (4) WD Memo 
W350— 197— 43, 17 Jul 43, sub: Revised Procedures Governing the Selection and Asgmt of EM to ASTP. 
353/88 (ASTP). 

67 (1) Memo of Gen Marshall for CG AGF, 1 Apr 43, sub: ASTP. (2) AGF Itr to CGs, 3 Apr 43, 
sub: ASTP. Both in 353/31 (ASTP). 
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considered this was somewhat more than an even share, since the Ground Forces 
at their maximum comprised only 42 percent of the troops in the United States. 
In reality it was substantially more than an even share, since men with the 
required AGCT score of 115 were proportionately less numerous in the Ground 
Forces than in the Air or Service Forces. 

Although the operation of preferential assignment policies had concentrated 
a large number of ASTP eligibles in the Army Air Forces, the latter supplied 
proportionately fewer men to the ASTP than did either the Ground or Service 
Forces during this initial period. (See Table No. 4.) 

That men already trained and performing their jobs should be removed 
from troop units for a “specialized training” of rather distant military value was 
unavoidable under a principle that all enlisted men of a certain age and degree of 
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intelligence had a right to be considered for college. But the result of these 
removals was deplored as wasteful by officers of the Ground Forces. Although the 
number of men removed from units was relatively not large, those removed 
tended to be men who occupied key positions; the loss was especially heavy in key 
units. Units with enlisted men of high intelligence, such as headquarters com- 
panies, engineer topographical companies, and radio intelligence signal com- 
panies, suffered most. One company of the latter type had 81 out of 250 men 
selected for the ASTP. On the other hand, units with few men of the required 
intelligence could least afford to lose even one. The Army Ground Forces finally 
obtained a limitation on the number of men who might be selected from a given 
unit. 68 

After July 1943, ASTP trainees came in increasing numbers from eligible 
men newly inducted into the Army. These were of three kinds: (1) inductees 
with an AGCT score of 115 or over; (2) enlisted reservists, or certain college 
students inducted into the Army but kept temporarily in a civilian status; and 
(3) A— i2’.s, or certain high-school students who by preinduction tests had 
established their eligibility for the ASTP. 59 

Members of the first group were assigned on induction, as were inductees 
generally, to replacement training centers and to troop units, on the principle 
that they would later have the opportunity to go to college through the screening 
process to which the whole Army was subject. Their subsequent selection for 
ASTP meant that replacement centers trained men who did not become replace- 
ments and that units trained men whom they could not keep. Since every 
inductee with an AGCT of 115 might go to college sooner or later, it was wasteful 
to train them except in segregated groups. Army Ground Forces proposed on 20 
August 1943 that all men eligible for ASTP should be screened at reception 
centers and given basic training in special battalions, and that all ASTP quotas 
in the future should be filled from such special battalions only. The Army 
Specialized Training Division agreed, with amendments to assure that eligible 
individuals still in troop units should not lose the right to receive specialized 
training. In the autumn of 1943 progress was made toward concentrating the 
selection of ASTP candidates in reception centers. The flow of such candidates 
into units was thereby checked and the integrity of tactical units and replace- 

“ AGF memo for G-I WD, 6 Aug 43, sub: Restriction of AST Selection from AGF Units. 353/89 
(ASTP). 

" AGF M/S, G— I to G— 3 and CofS, 26 Jul 43, sub: Disposition of ASTP Eligibles upon Induction. 
353/96 (ASTP). 
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ment training centers better preserved. The deliberate withholding of high- 
intelligence inductees from normal units was a price, however, which Army 
Ground Forces would have preferred not to pay. 60 

Members of the second and third groups, enlisted reservists and A-i2’s, were 
already earmarked for the ASTP when they entered upon active duty. They had 
to have basic training before proceeding to ASTP units in the colleges. The War 
Department ordered that their basic training be given by Army Ground Forces. 
Army Ground Forces drew up a modified Infantry Mobilization Training 
Program and arranged to segregate the candidates in special branch immaterial 
training battalions. In this way the waste of training them in regular units would 
be avoided. The War Department estimated that the enlisted reservists and 
A-i2’s earmarked for the ASTP would number 50,000, of whom 25,000 would 
begin basic training in June and 25,000 in July 1943. The Army Ground Forces 
provided facilities for 20,000 at Fort Benning and Camp Hood, available at this 
time because of the reduction in officer candidate quotas. Facilities for the 
remaining 30,000 were created at replacement training centers by stopping the 
production of 30,000 normal replacements. 61 

The 50,000 expected trainees were slow in appearing. Only 17,152 had been 
received by 15 August. Beds, equipment, training aids, enlisted cadres, and officer 
instructors for 32,848 men stood ready but idle. Of the total shortage of 32,848, the 
shortage of ASTP trainees expected in replacement training centers was 21,799. 
Twenty-three battalions of replacements could have been in training with the 
facilities reserved for the ASTP. 62 

With the invasion of Sicily in July 1943 a heavy demand for replacements 
set in. With Selective Service falling behind in the delivery of its quotas and with 
RTC quotas incorrectly adjusted to the actual rate of ground casualties, the 
replacement training centers could not meet the demand. Since the War Depart- 
ment now estimated that the remainder of the 50,000 ASTP trainees would 
become available in decreasing increments through January 1944, Army Ground 
Forces concentrated all ASTP basic training at Fort Benning and Camp Hood 
(later at Fort Benning only), in order to liberate the ASTP facilities at replace- 
ment training centers for ordinary replacement training. 63 But time had been 



*° See papers in 353/96 (ASTP). 
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lost in the face of a replacement crisis that rapidly grew acute. The Army Ground 
Forces was obliged to take replacements from divisions and other units in train- 
ing to meet the heavy current demand. Shortages reappeared, training was inter- 
rupted, and readiness of units for combat was delayed. The number of infantry- 
men taken from divisions for replacement purposes, about 26,000 by January 
1944, was comparable to the number of replacements who might have begun 
training in the summer of 1943 if replacement training facilities had not been 
reserved for ASTP trainees who failed to appear. The ASTP thus happened to 
contribute to the quantitative crisis which prevailed in the Infantry at the end 
of 1943. This crisis was soon to overwhelm the ASTP. 

Men began to return from the ASTP to troop units, after a term on the 
campus, in the late summer of 1943. Frequently they could not be so assigned as 
to use their specialized training. Nor could they be allowed to qualify for com- 
missions; with the reduction of the mobilization program in June the need for 
additional officers in the ground arms almost disappeared, and the scanty quotas 
of AGF officer candidate schools were filled with college men of another type, the 
ROTC students whom the Army was legally obliged to allow to try for 
commissions. 

Thus, toward the end of 1943 the Army Specialized Training Division faced 
the critical problems of the morale of its trainees and of its usefulness to the Army. 
It proposed in October 1943 that new military occupational specialties be author- 
ized by the War Department, that corresponding SSN’s be listed in unit Tables 
of Organization, that the arms and services requisition men by these numbers, 
and that ASTP graduates be assigned to fill these requisitions with ratings as 
enlisted technicians in grades to be determined by the War Department. 64 This 
was an effort to create jobs worthy of the effort expended by men in college. It 
was an attempt to fit demand to production. The consuming agencies, such as 
Army Ground Forces, were to use men designated as specialists, not because they 
sensed a need, but because such men were becoming available. 

Army Ground Forces nonconcurred in the proposal. Reasons given were that 
it would force commanders to ignore need, experience, and demonstrated leader- 
ship in making assignments; and that ASTP graduates, irrespective of their 
educational advantages, should demonstrate their ability in the unit to which 
they were assigned before receiving a promotion. 80 In January 1944 Headquarters, 



“Draft memo of ASTD for G-i WD, undated, sub: Asgfnt of ASTP Graduates. 353/118 (ASTP). 
“AGF memo for ASTD, 5 Oct 43, sub as in n. 64. 353/118 (ASTP). 
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Army Ground Forces, went as far as it thought possible to meet the proposal by 
issuing an assignment guide to the field, listing the SSN’s in which men with 
“specialized training” might suitably serve, and urging special care in the assign- 
ment of graduates of the advanced phase of the program. But the guide was not 
made mandatory, commanders were left free to use their own judgment, and it 
was insisted that the development of leaders, not the placement of specialists, 
must be the chief aim in employing men sent to college by the Army. 66 

The Army Specialized Training Program, operating on a scale of 150,000 
trainees, became especially vulnerable when personnel shortages threatened to 
impede military operations in late 1943. The ASTP served no need recognized as 
immediate by most elements in the Army. Once the need for more and better 
combat troops became critical it was one of the easiest items in the Troop Basis to 
sacrifice. On 5 November 1943 G-3 of the War Department proposed a reduction 
of the ASTP to 30,000 trainees, largely in medical and related subjects; four- 
fifths of the men in the ASTP would return to active service. 67 Army Ground 
Forces dispatched its concurrence to the War Department on the same day. 68 
The Troop Basis published on 15 January 1944, reflecting a compromise between 
various points of view, called for a gradual reduction of the ASTP to 62,190 by the 
end of 1944. 

A month later this figure was more than halved. Both the replacement crisis 
and the alarm regarding the condition to which the ground arms, particularly 
the Infantry, had declined influenced the outcome. The efficiency of divisions in 
training was being gravely impaired by the wholesale transfer of their infantry 
privates to the replacement stream. Many of these same divisions were scheduled 
for early movement to take part in the impending invasion of western Europe. 
Men who had already received basic training were needed to refill their ranks. 
Meanwhile the War Department had come to the conclusion that the quality of 
enlisted personnel in the Infantry must be raised. General Marshall on 10 Febru- 
ary 1944 informed the Secretary of War that 134,000 men already basically 
trained were required for the coming operation in France and that “the outstand- 
ing deficiency currently noted in our divisions is the number of noncommissioned 
officers who are below satisfactory standards of intelligence and qualities of 



68 (1) Cir 255, WD, 1 6 Oct 43. (2) AGF hr to CGs, 27 Jan 44, sub: Asgmt Guide for ASTP Graduates. 
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leadership.” He recommended withdrawing all but 30,000 trainees from the 
Army Specialized Training Program. The alternatives which he presented were 
to cut the ASTP or to disband 10 divisions, 3 tank battalions, and 26 antiaircraft 
battalions. 69 

The ASTP was immediately cut. 70 A large number of its trainees, almost 
overnight, became infantry privates. They could not be used immediately to 
meet the need for more intelligent noncommissioned officers because of their 
lack of military training and experience, and because most units, with their 
privates withdrawn as overseas replacements, had at least a full complement, and 
sometimes a surplus, of noncommissioned officers. It was desired and expected 
that ASTP trainees would soon show their superiority over the older noncom- 
missioned officers, win ratings, and become leaders of small units. 

For its trainees, the Army Specialized Training Program was a series of 
disillusionments. Some, had they not been sent to college, would undoubtedly 
have gone to officer candidate schools, to the advantage both of themselves and of 
the Army Ground Forces, though it is true that recruiting for ASTP came at a 
time when OCS quotas were declining. Among civilian educators participating 
in the ASTP the abrupt termination of their efforts, though accepted as a military 
necessity, was difficult to understand. It seemed arbitrary, after repeated declara- 
tions by the War Department of the importance of specialized training, suddenly 
to snatch away the young men undergoing such training, a select group number- 
ing only 2 percent of the Army, for conversion into infantry privates. 71 

The fact was that a crisis had been developing for two years in the ground 
arms. Quantitatively, the provision for combat troops in the Troop Basis, espe- 
cially for infantrymen, left no margin of safety. Qualitatively, the ground combat 
arms had been persistently denied a proportionate share of high-intelligence 
personnel. The extension of ground combat in the last part of 1943 made the 
consequences fully apparent. They could not be ignored on the eve of the invasion 
of France. Conversion of manpower from the Air and Service Forces to the 
Ground Forces, though contemplated at this time, was difficult to effect. The 
sacrifice of the ASTP was one means, among others, of meeting the critical need 
for a speedy rehabilitation of the ground arms. 



“ Memo (S) of Gen Marshall for the SW, 10 Feb 44, sub: Serv Pers Shortages. 353/100 (ASTP) (S). 

™ WD D/F ACofS G-i to CG ASF, 16 Feb 44, sub: Reduction of ASTP. WDGAP 353 (ASTP). The 
reduction to 30,000 was to be completed by 1 April 1944. 

71 See for example the article entitled “014” by Andrew J. Green in the American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin, XXX (1944), pp. 217-21. 
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Limited-Service Men in the Army Ground Forces 

Classification of enlisted men on physical grounds (including psychiatric) 
was so broad during the whole period of expansion of the Army that it might 
almost be said that there was no classification at all. A small minority, for a time, 
were classified as fit only for “limited service.” Much thought was expended on 
the types of jobs to which limited-service men might be assigned. Another 
minority, including aviation cadets and parachute infantry, had to meet excep- 
tional physical standards. But the overwhelming majority of soldiers, known as 
“general-service” men, were considered to be interchangeable so far as physique 
was concerned ; assignment of these men depended on occupational specialty or 
intelligence rating. 

It was not until August 1942 that the Army began to induct limited-service 
men in significant numbers. 72 As a category in classification, limited service was 
abolished a year later. Limited-service men, designated as such, were never a 
serious problem to the Army Ground Forces, though there was an apprehension 
that they might become so. The War Department ordered in August 1942 that 
permanent installations of the Air Forces and Ground Forces employ limited- 
service personnel to the maximum. The permanent installations of the Ground 
Forces (school troops and replacement training personnel were subject to rota- 
tion and hence not permanent) included the headquarters of Army Ground 
Forces and its subordinate nontactical commands and centers. These absorbed 
13,000 limited-service men by the middle of 1943. 

In September 1942, when the Army Ground Forces were 330,000 men short, 
the War Department directed that field units of the Ground Forces absorb a 
certain percentage of limited-service men. This policy was soon reversed. From 
October 1942 to July 1943, field-force commanders were authorized to arrange 
the transfer of limited-service men from tactical units to the service commands. 
General-service men were transferred into the Ground Forces from both service 
commands and defense commands. On the whole, so long as the distinction 
between general and limited service was in effect, Ground Forces tactical units, 
of both combat and service types, were composed of general-service men. 73 

™ (1) WD ltr AG 220.31 (7-6-42) EC to CG AGF, n Jul 42, sub: Asgmt of Ltd Serv Pers. 327.3/35 
(LS). (2) Par 20, WD Classification Memo n, 1 Aug 42. (3) AGF ltr (S) to CGs, 30 Jul 42, sub: Ltd 
Serv Pers. 319.1/5 (RTC) (S). (4) AGF M/S(S), DCofS to G-i, 16 Aug 42. 327.3 (LS)(S). 

n (1) Memo of Col Tate for DCofS AGF, 7 Sep 42, sub: Rpt on Meeting Held under Supervision of 
G-3 WD on Pers Matters. 327.3/42 (LS). (2) AGF memo for G-3 WD, 18 Sep 42, sub: Ltd Serv Pers for 
AGF Units. 327.3/42 (LS). (3) Cir 327, WD, 27 Sep 42. (4) WD Gen Council Min (S), 9 Oct 42. (5) 
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The main concern of Army Ground Forces was to assure the maintenance 
of this policy. As induction of limited-service men continued, plans were made to 
spread them as widely as possible. In February 1943 the War Department, on the 
basis of a study prepared by The Adjutant General, proposed to the Army 
Ground Forces that, in the distribution of limited-service men to be inducted in 
the future, 65 percent be assigned to the Service Forces, 20 percent to the Air 
Forces, and 15 percent to the Ground Forces. 74 The Adjutant General based the 
figures of 65 percent for the Service Forces and of 15 percent for the Ground 
Forces on detailed investigation of the physical requirements of individual 
enlisted men’s jobs, using for AGF jobs a study made by the AGF headquarters 
staff. 78 No similar study of individual jobs in the Air Forces was made or used by 
The Adjutant General. The figure of 20 percent for the Air Forces was a flat 
percentage believed to be acceptable. 

It was thought at AGF headquarters that 15 percent would be a fair propor- 
tion if it were really necessary to assign limited-service men to the Ground 
Forces. No such necessity was seen. All troops in the Army Ground Forces, 
including AGF service units, were intended (with insignificant exceptions) for 
employment in the combat zone. An unknown portion of the Army Air Forces 
(later established as about one-third) was intended to remain permanently in the 
United States. Most Air Forces personnel overseas would remain at some distance 
from the enemy. It therefore seemed unreasonable that the Air and Ground 
Forces should receive nearly the same proportion (20 and 15 percent respectively) 
of incoming limited-service men. 

General McNair took the position that the physical hardihood of a soldier 
should be greater in direct ratio to his proximity to combat. Proximity to combat 
depended, not on type of job, but on type of unit. A cook or clerk, if in an infantry 
unit, was likely to have to fight and would certainly experience irregular condi- 
tions of living. On this point General McNair wrote to the War Department on 
3 March 1943 : 78 

To illustrate the foregoing. A cook in an infantry rifle company should not have poor 
eyes, flat feet or bad hearing, because he must be able to fire his weapons, be on his feet for 



Papers in 327.3/67 and / 73 (LS). (6) AGF ltr to CGs, 20 May 43, sub: Clearing Fid Force Units of Ltd 
Serv Pers. 327.3/188 (LS). (7) AGF M/S, G-3 to CofS, 31 Jul 43, sub: Disposition of Ltd Serv Pers in 
Grd Force Units. 327.3/193 (LS). 

™ WD memo (S) WDGAP 320.22 for CG AGF, 8 Feb 43, sub: Almt of Ltd Serv EM from Recp Cent. 
327.3/8 (LS) (S). 78 For the AGF study see 327.3/10 (LS) (C). 
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long hours, and hear and understand whispered directions in the presence of the enemy. 
These requirements are not essential in a rear area installation. Perhaps a better illustration 
might be the comparison drawn between the physical demands made upon an automotive 
mechanic in an armored unit and one at an Air Corps field 100 or more miles in rear of the 
front lines. 

It is desired to point out that Air Force combat units are peculiar in the respect that 
generally only a certain proportion of a combat unit can be considered as actually engaging in 
close combat. Dependent upon conditions, ground crews and administrative personnel of 
front line combat air units may be from ioo to 1,000 miles from the enemy. Such personnel 
can be more or less assured of regular meal hours, living conditions and medical attention. 

It is further desired to point out that the Army Air Forces has, in effect, its own services 
of supply housekeeping installations of a permanent nature in the United States that can 
possibly absorb a large part, if not all, of the proposed 20% allotted to the Air Force. The 
Army Ground Forces cannot so place its 15% of limited service personnel. 

General McNair recommended that the War Department make an impartial 
survey of the three major commands to determine, by study of the missions of 
units, the number of men in each command who would probably engage in 
close combat or be drawn into the area of close combat, and that distribution of 
general-service and limited-service men follow the findings of this survey. 

No such survey was made. On the other hand, no limited-service men were, 
in principle, assigned to tactical units of the Ground Forces. Nor were they 
assigned except in restricted numbers to the permanent domestic establishments 
of the Air Forces. The solution adopted by the War Department was to cut down 
the intake of limited-service men in the spring of 1943. 77 The reduction of the 
Troop Basis on 1 July 1943, reducing the demands upon Selective Service, made 
it less necessary for the Army to accept physically inferior personnel. AGF officers 
had previously expressed the opinion that curtailment of the Troop Basis would 
be preferable to placing limited-service men, even those with noncombat jobs, in 
combat units. 78 

Effective 1 August 1943 the War Department introduced a new system of 
physical classification, outlined in Circular 161 and in successive circulars and 
directives. Limited service as a category in the classification of enlisted men was 
abolished. In practice each of the three major commands was to find a place for 
its physically inferior personnel. Reasons given for the change included the 

” WD Manpower Bd, Information Bui 8, 24 Apr 43, sub: WD Manpower Policies. 320.2/6013. 

78 See memo (S) of Lt Col J. H. Featherston for G-i AGF, 19 Nov 42, sub: WD Conf 18 Nov, Ref Use 
of Ltd Serv Pers by AGF Units, Tab E of the study in 327.3/ 10 (LS) (S); and item 3 in M/S, G-3 to G— i, 
J 1 Nov 42, same file. 
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belief that to be labeled “limited service” lowered the morale of men so classified, 
that some men so classified should be dropped from the Army, and that others 
should be used for more arduous duties than were permissible as long as they 
were classified as limited service. Men who could not be utilized by the Army 
because of physical or mental defects were to be discharged. For the remainder it 
was desired that commanders, instead of using a simple distinction between 
general and limited service, make the physical condition of enlisted men a matter 
of more exact and continuing appraisal and utilize the maximum capabilities of 
their personnel according to “physical qualifications, prior training, skills, intel- 
ligence and aptitude.” Among so many criteria, physical condition continued to 
be in practice a secondary consideration in assignment. In practice three kinds of 
physical condition were recognized. Men below physical standards of induction, 
who therefore might be subject to discharge on physical grounds, could be 
retained in the Army at the desire of their commanders if their skill and training 
made them useful to the service in jobs which they were physically capable of 
performing. Men above minimum standards for induction still fell into two 
classes resembling general and limited service. The War Department declared 
that it would “continue to accept, in controlled numbers, enlisted men who do 
not meet current physical standards for general military service.” These were the 
old limited-service men under a new name, or rather under no name, a fact which 
made their administrative processing more difficult and probably less accurate. 
Such men were not to be assigned upon induction to divisions, combat support 
units, or replacement training centers of the Army Ground Forces. They might 
be assigned upon induction to service units in the Ground Forces, to the Service 
Forces, and to the Air Forces in numbers up to 20 percent of future quotas for the 
Air Forces and arms and services with the Air Forces. Transfer of limited-service 
men among the three major commands, without concurrence of the receiving 
command, was stopped. This meant that the Army Ground Forces could no 
longer automatically ship men of low physical quality to the service commands. 
What General McNair had long resisted now took place: the Army Ground 
Forces would have no limited-service men, because there was no limited service, 
but it would have to find jobs for men of low physical quality, unless their 
physical quality was low enough to justify discharge from the Army . 79 



” For preceding two paragraphs see Cir 161, WD, 14 Jul 43, and WD Itr AG 220.01 (5 Aug 43) 
OC-E-WDGAP-M for CGs, 13 Aug 43, sub: Elimination of term “Ltd Serv" with Reference to EM. 
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Physically inferior men accumulated in the Ground Forces in various ways. 
Some men deteriorated physically while in training. Some of those who were 
received from overseas, defense commands, and other sources would formerly 
have been designated as “limited service.” Although men “not meeting current 
physical standards for general military service” were not supposed to be assigned 
initially to combat units and replacement centers of the Ground Forces, a con- 
siderable number were in fact so assigned in the months following Circular 161. 80 
The matter was complicated by divergence of professional judgment among 
medical officers in assessing a soldier’s physical qualities, and by divergence of 
judgment among commanders in determining how a soldier, with a given 
physical condition as announced by the medical officers, should be assigned. Men 
regarded at reception centers as fit for general service might not be so regarded 
at replacement centers, in divisions, or at replacement depots. There were succes- 
sive points along the line at which the medical decision or the command decision 
might change. In general, the nearer a soldier came to combat, as in replacement- 
depots or when units were alerted, the more exacting the interpretation of physi- 
cal standards became. Hence there was a constant tendency to reclassify as unfit 
for general duty men previously considered acceptable. 

Unless of such poor quality as to warrant discharge, or unless they were over 
thirty, in which case they could still be transferred to the Army Service Forces, all 
these physically inferior enlisted men — those not meeting the standards of general 
service — after i August 1943 had to be retained in the Army Ground Forces. The 
Ground Forces obliged, in the words of the AGF G-i, “to swallow their own 
limited service men,” entered reluctantly upon a program of reassignment and 
retraining of individuals. At first the attempt was made to adhere to the policy 
laid down by General McNair on 3 March, that is, the policy that assignment on 
physical grounds should depend on type of unit, not on type of job. Field com- 
manders of the Ground Forces were instructed on 21 August 1943 to transfer 
enlisted men formerly classifiable as limited service from combat units to over- 
head installations, higher headquarters, and service-type units of the Ground 
Forces, reassigning equal numbers of general-service men from these 
organizations to combat units. 81 
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Virtually all troops in the Army Ground Forces, including service units, 
were intended not only for overseas duty but also for duty in the combat zones. 
Before the issuance of Circular 161, limited-service men in principle were not to 
be sent overseas. Now all men were eligible for overseas duty unless specifically 
disqualified. Defects disqualifying men for overseas duty, as announced by the 
War Department in Circular 189, 21 August 1943, were stated to include hernia, 
perforated eardrum, missing teeth, and “neuro-psychiatric condition of any 
kind.” The last was in practice, of course, an extremely elastic and uncertain 
category when applied to men nervously keyed up by training for combat. Com- 
manders of AGF units and replacement centers found themselves accumulating 
men who could not proceed overseas, and whom therefore it was a waste for the 
Army Ground Forces to train. 

The net result was a wave of wholesale discharges from the Army. Circular 
161 granted liberal powers to discharge men who could not be utilized “because 
of mental or physical defects.” Many commanders found it easier to invoke this 
power than to carry out a complex program of reassignment and retraining, or to 
retain men of whose future qualifications for overseas service they were not 
certain. In the last months of 1943, AGF replacement training centers, although 
supposedly receiving only trainees qualified for general service, reported 10 
percent of their trainees as “died or discharged.” Another 8 percent failed to 
qualify for overseas duty. 82 Under Circular 161, tactical units of the Ground 
Forces discharged about 55,000 men in the period August-November 1943. An 
average of 500 men was discharged per division. 83 This was a time of critical 
demand for manpower. Men were discharged who were of better physical 
quality than other men inducted at the same time. 84 

In November 1943 the War Department rescinded Circular 161 and replaced 
it with Circular 293: Enlisted Men — Utilization of Manpower Based on Physical 
Capacity. It remained the basic expression of policy on the subject, to be restated 
in Circular 164, 26 April 1944. 

Circular 293 prohibited the discharge from the Army of men able to do any 
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useful work. It reaffirmed the policy that each of the three major commands must 
absorb its own “physically handicapped enlisted men,” and that commanders of 
all echelons should be continuously responsible for proper classification, assign- 
ment, and reassignment. It tightened the list of specific disqualifications for 
overseas service. For example, men with “mild psycho-neuroses, transient in 
character” (what lay officers of Army Ground Forces considered normal nervous 
apprehension) could now proceed overseas in a combat capacity, as could also 
men who, despite missing teeth, had been able to earn a living in civil life. Men 
going overseas as trained members of organized units were not held to as high a 
physical standard as those going over as individual replacements. In general, any 
enlisted man retained in the Army, if not suffering from specified defects dis- 
qualifying him for overseas service, could be used for any duty of which his unit 
commander, acting with medical advice, believed him physically capable. 

Discharges from the Army fell off sharply after publication of Circular 293. 
The number of physically inferior men requiring assignment correspondingly 
increased. It became necessary for General McNair to retreat from his preferred 
policy as stated on 3 March 1943, and to countenance the assignment of physically 
inferior personnel to combat units. In each individual case the lowest possible 
commander was to find an appropriate assignment. In a directive to. the field 
dated 7 December 1943, implementing War Department Circular No. 293 and 
personally rewritten by General McNair, AGF commanders were ordered to 
assign men falling below general-service standards in the following priority: (1) 
to appropriate positions (such as cooks or clerks) within combat units; (2) to 
service-type units in divisions ; (3) to service-type units under armies, corps, and 
special commands; and (4) to permanent overhead installations of Army 
Ground Forces. 85 

Circular 293, while tending to swell the number of physically inferior men 
in the Ground Forces, nevertheless affirmed, more explicitly than previous War 
Department instructions on the subject, the importance of physical condition as 
a basis of assignment. Circular 161, abolishing limited service, had recognized 
that a mere twofold classification, with all general-service men regarded as 
physically alike, was not enough. Circular 293 announced that enlisted men 
should “be assigned to the most active type of duty appropriate to their physical 
qualifications.” The implication was that general-service men were not inter- 
changeable ; the strongest should be used as infantry riflemen, medical-aid men, 
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etc., and those of less exceptional physique as artillery gunners, airplane mech- 
anics, ordnance technicians, etc. The implication was weakened by the addition, 
in Circular 293, of a modifying clause after the word “qualifications”: “with due 
consideration to their civilian training and experience, education, intelligence, 
aptitude, leadership ability and acquired military occupational specialties.” 
With this experience freshly in mind General McNair came to the conclu- 
sion, stated in a memorandum of 21 December 1943, that, with “due considera- 
tion” to civilian training, the best solution for the problem of allocating suitable 
personnel to the Ground Forces would be to make physical qualities the primary 
basis of assignment. From this position, set forth in a comprehensive summary 
of the problem of quality in the Ground Forces, he was ready to proceed in 1944 
with the development of the Physical Profile system. 




Ill Efforts to Improve the Quality 
of Ground Combat Troops 

During the second half of 1943, as mobilization reached its final stages, the 
signs that all was not well with the personnel situation in the ground arms 
became unmistakable. One sign was provided in a survey made available in 
August 1943 by the Special Services Division, Army Service Forces. Asked what 
branch of the Army they would prefer to be in, if free to choose, only 11 percent 
of enlisted men in the Infantry, in contrast to 76 percent of enlisted men in the 
Air Corps, named their own branch. All ground combat arms fell below all the 
services in popularity, and all the services fell below the Air Corps. (See Table 
|No. gj-t) Unpopularity of the ground arms was perhaps due largely to relative 
danger. More than 80 percent of the enlisted men becoming casualties in the 
North African Theater of Operations at this time were in the ground arms, not 
counting medical aid men and combat engineers. More than 70 percent were in 
the Infantry alone. Unpopularity may be ascribed in part to the low pay and the 
generally lower intelligence rating of combat soldiers. High pay and high average 
intelligence in a branch gave members the sense, valuable for morale, of being 
a selected group. 

In addition, surveys by the Special Services Division indicated that the better 
educated a man was the more willing he was to serve as a soldier. This may only 
reflect the fact that the more desirable positions were filled by educated rather 
than by uneducated men; it does not prove that the educated were more willing 
than the uneducated to serve as front-line fighters. Finally, the popularity of 
branches varied more or less directly with the satisfaction of enlisted men with 
their individual job assignments. Infantrymen disliked their jobs far more than 
did men of other branches. Enlisted men of the technical services and of the Air 
Corps were more satisfied. This was probably for a variety of reasons: that their 
jobs did not generally involve killing, hand-to-hand combat, or maximum 
personal discomfort; that their jobs were in many cases counterparts of customary 
civilian occupations; and that their jobs offered, or were believed to offer, 
vocational training of potential value after the war. 

Under the new policies on physically limited men announced in Circular 
161, in effect after 1 August 1943, physically inferior (formerly limited-service) 
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TABLE NO. 5 

Relative Popularity of Arms and Services Among Enlisted Men in 1943 



Arm or 
Service 


Percentage 
Preferring 
Own Branch 


Percentage 

Satisfied 

with 

Individual 

Assignment 


Class I and II 
Men as Percent 
of Total Assigned 
in 1943 


Average 
Annual 
Base Pay 


Percentage 
Distribution 
of Casualties 
in NATO* 


Air Corps 


(0 

76 


(2) 

53 


(3) 

42 


* (4) 
*<1,152 


(5) 

5.0 


Signal Corps 


46 


44 


58 


780 


0.6 


Ordnance 


42 


44 


36 


825 


0.3 


Quartermaster 


38 


40 


21 


750 


0.4 


Military Police 


36 


33 


39 


700 


0.2 


Medical 


35 


41 


31 


707 


2.7 


Engineers 


32 


33 


29 


720 


4.7 


Field Artillery 


27 


41 


31 


730 


9.4 


Armored 


26 


33 


31 


760 


e 


Antiaircraft 


26 


34 


29 


730 


1.8 


Infantry 


11 


17 


30 


700 


70.8 



Source: Columns 1 and 2: “What the Soldier Thinks,” August 1943, Special Services Division, 
Army Service Forces. (C) 

Column 3: Percentages compiled in Historical Division, WDSS, based on statistics 
of Classification and Replacement Branch, AGO, report on Forms XOC-62, 63, 64. 
Column 4: AGF memo for G-l, WD, 25 October 1943, sub: Raising of Average 
Annual Pay of Infantry, Tab B. 000.7 / 1 (Inf Prog) (C). 

Column 5: AGF staff study, “Memo for the Chief of Staff, AGF," 8 December 1943, 
Table VIII (C). 327.3 /7 (S). 

* To 30 September 1943. NATO was selected as the only theater in which extensive 
operations of all arms were conducted prior to the end of 1943. Percentages do not 
add to 100 because all arms and services are not included. 

* Does not include flying pay. 

c Included in Infantry, Field Artillery, etc. Not separable. 

men began to accumulate in combat units. Twelve thousand combat soldiers at 
the AGF overseas replacement depot at Fort Meade were examined in November 
1943. Since they were general-service men from units and replacement training 
centers in all parts of the country, they probably offered a cross section of per- 
sonnel in the ground arms. They were inferior in height, weight, AGCT grade, 
and education to the average for the Army. 1 In AGCT grades, the average of all 
men inducted into the Army was considerably better in the second half of 1943 

1 (1) AGF memo, Repl Dep No. I for CG AGF, 9 Nov 43, sub: Characteristics of Enl Repl by Arm. 
000.7/18 (Inf Prog). (2) Tab D, AGF memo (S) for G-i WD, 21 Dec 43, sub: Utilization of Available 
Manpower Based on Physical Capacity. 327.3/8 (S). 









